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In the World of Letters 


Warrington Dawson Explains 
N a letter recently written to the 
Richmond “Times-Dispatch,” War- 
rington Dawson, as a part of a 
defense inspired by a somewhat 
unjust comment upon his novel, The 
Scar, throws a rather interesting light upon 
his aims and intentions as a novelist, as 
well as upon his experience of the feelings 
of the “new South.” Mr. Dawson writes, 
among other things: 


We of the South are proud, and do not like 
to see our misfortunes discussed abroad. But 
this very reserve causes us to be as much mis- 
understood in other sections of the United 
States to-day, as if we were an entirely alien 
race. We encourage novelists to write only 
books about Reconstruction horrors or modern 
commercial successes, suppressing what came 
between the two; and we think that thereby we 
place the South in a favorable light. But that 
attitude is precisely the one which pleases the 
Northern public too, because they can then draw 
their own deductions, and turn back upon us 
saying, “Yes, Reconstruction was awful, and 
there were abuses which we regret, but it could 
not have been a mistake, since you yourselves, 
by proclaiming your prosperity, admit our wis- 
dom and our generosity.” 

I know that the theme I have chosen for The 
Scar, viz., the hardships and fortitude in a re- 
mote corner of Southern country a quarter of 
a century after the war had ended and wounds 
were supposed to be healed, is not destined to 


meet with ready sympathy from either South 
or North to-day; judged superficially, it must 
needs alarm the South’s pride and excite the 
North’s prejudice. Yet no attacks from either 
side can weaken my conviction that my aim has 
been the right one, in seeking to chronicle 
truthfully what I have seen and lived of the 


Alice Brown 


Who has a new novel, Jehn Winterbourne’s 
Family, reviewed in this number 


South’s development within my own experience. 
Whatever we may be disposed to keep to our- 
selves, we all know that there were still many 
corners of Southern country suffering as was my 
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fictitious “Suffolk County” in the early nineties 
—for that is the date of my story in The Scar, 
as is evident from the periods mentioned, al- 
though it was necessary to announce it as a 
novel of “The New South” to give warning that 
while I saw the scar which still gleamed, I was 
not tearing open again the wound of Recon- 
struction. Upon this epoch followed another 
in which much wealth floated about in the 
smaller towns, which are legion, but profited 
outsiders more than it did the peop'e of the 
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soil:—that is the theme of my second novel. 
The Scourge, which will appear this fall and 
will bring my chronicle down to the opening o! 
the twentieth century. 

As for the events which have followed since 
then. and which argue so brilliantly for the 
South’s future, they include complicated condi- 
tions still unsolved, which make them at present 
readier subjects for the journalist’s pen than for 
the novelist’s. When they have come sufficiently 
near their solution to be judged in perspective 
and with an atmosphere of art softening the 
crude truth which is now so close to us that 
while its details may cach strike us vividly, we 
cannot yet grasp it as a whole,—then I shall 
devote to a third Southern novel the most 
earnest attention of which I am capable. 

Meanwhile, and for these reasons, that is, 
until our Southern evolution appears a little 
more complete, it is my intention to direct my 
literary work in other channels and give my- 
self for a time to studies of American character 
abroad. 
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The Author of ‘‘ The Refugee ”’ 

It is always interesting to have a writer 
prepare his own_ biographical sketch. 
Captain Charles Gilson, the English 


author, whose book, The Refugee, has just 
been published, writes the following: 


I was born in ’78, and was educated at Dul 
wich College; left school in ’98 and entered the 
Army. At about this time I had a great deal 
of success as an athlete (cricket, foot-ball, etc.). 
In ’99 1 joined my regiment, “The Sherwood 
Foresters.” During my military service I served 
in Malta, South Africa, China (Hongkong, 
Tientsin, and Peking), and Singapore. I al- 
ways availed myself of periods of leave to travel 
as far afield as I possibly could. I visited Aus 
tralia twice; Port Darwin and the pearl fisher 
ies of Thursday Island; the Sandwich Islands, 
where I stayed some time; the East Indies, 
Zanzibar, the Canary Islands, and many parts 
of South Africa, as well as certain European 
countries, such as France, and Italy. 

In the South African War, I saw a great deal 
of actual fighting. Was with Gatacre’s force at 
the opening of the war; took part in the actions 
ot Stormberg, Bethulie Bridges, Houtnek. Wel- 
kom, Zand River, Doornkop,—which resulted in 
the capture of Johannesberg—Diamond Hill. 


McDonnell Bodkin 


Author of The Quests of 
Paul Beck 


where every man in the section I commanded 
was killed or wounded except myself; many 
minor actions in the Western Transvaal during 
the guerrilla stage of the war, and in one ot 
which I was slightly wounded; and, finally, th: 
action of Vlakfontein, where | was dangerously) 
wounded in five different places. 

The small force to which I belonged was sur- 
prised and charged very gallantly by a larg: 
commando of Boers under Kemp and Delarey. 
We had four hundred men and _ they about 
twelve hundred, eight hundred of whom charged 
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down upon our guns under cover of a_ veld 
fire. Our force lost fifty per cent., that is to 
say, over two hundred in twenty minutes’ fight 
ing, and our guns were captured. I advanced 
my company to support our own artillery, which 
turned upon us and fired shrapnel at almost 
point-blank range. This was the first intimation 
I had that the guns were captured, and I or- 
dered my men to charge. We were not in 
sufficient numerical strength to drive’ them off, 
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vented the Boers taking away the captured 
guns, and almost immediately a new company, 
hastening to our aid, cleared them from the 
field at the bayonet point. It was an almost 
unique incident and certainly was so in that 
war. Guns were captured by the enemy, and 
recaptured fifteen minutes later. The casual- 
ties on either side were as severe proportion- 
ately as those at Albuera, though, of course, 
the forces engaged were inconsiderable. 


Captain Charles Gilson 
Author of The Refugee 


though we got to close quarters and fought at 
a range of less than ten vards. There were very 


few of us who were not damaged. And our 
work served its purpose, that is to say, we pre- 


For a long time after this I was either on 


crutches or on my back, and no manner of man 
at all, and it was on that account that I first 
took to literature, to the study of which I had 
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always been very much devoted. During my 
soldiering days I had written for the magazines, 
with some little success. I now wrote the his- 
tory of my regiment, which was favorably re- 
ceived; then, The Lost Island, my first book for 
boys, which appeared in serial form in “The 
Captain,” the leading boys’ paper over here. 
Since then I have written many stories for boys, 
of which I have made a specialty, and several 
other books under various names. 


The Death of Holman Hunt 


William Holman Hunt, the renowned 
Fnglish artist and the founder of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, died in London 
on September 7. He was born in 1826, 
and among his best-known paintings are 
“The Light of the World,” “The Scape- 
goat” and “The Hireling Shepherd.” 


An Oversight 

By some oversight we omitted to credit 
the painting from which the engraving 
that accompanied “The Oaks at Arling- 
ton,” in the September number, was made 
to John Ross Key. We wish to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to that artist. 


Anne Warner 
After a new photograph 


Judge Bodkin 


The author who recently published The 


Quests of Paul Beck is an Irish judge, 
M. McDonnell Bodkin, K. C. He has 
had a varied career. He was educated at 
the Catholic University in Galway, his 
native place, and was called to the bar. 
He entered the field of journalism and be- 
came editor of a Nationalist paper, “United 
Ireland.” When the Parnell split came. 
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Mr. Bodkin took sides against the discred- 
ited leader, and Parnell, at the head of a 
mob, broke into the office of ‘United Ire- 
land” and expelled the editor from his 
chair. 


Clara Louise Burnham 


Whose Clever Betsy is reviewed in this number 


Mr. Bodkin next went to Parliament, 
retiring to practice law, and in 1907 he 
was made County Court Judge in Clare. 

Judge Bodkin has written many novels 
published in England, but The Quests 
of Paul Beck is the first of his books to 
be issued in America. 


Alice MacGowan 


Alice MacGowan, author of The Sword 
in the Mountains, is the daughter of Colo- 
nel John Encil MacGowan, U. S. V., late 
of the Army of the Cumberland. All of 
Miss MacGowan’s early ambitions to 
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The ‘‘ Country Life Press’’ 
At Garden City, Long Island 


write took the form of producing a Civil 
War story. Living in the beautiful Chat- 
tanooga Valley, hearing from her earliest 
recollection tales of those tremendous bat- 
tles which took place in and about Chat- 
tanooga, it was natural that the girl should 
see in them material for a great romance. 
Her father had raised a company at the 
breaking out of the war and_ served 


through the entire period, being mustered 
out with the rank of brigadier-general. 
After the war he became an editor, and 
wrote extensively on Civil War topics, pro- 
ducing a highly readable monograph on 
the Morgan Chase, and many other papers 


of like nature. His big collection of pho- 
tographs was put into the young writer's 
hands; his extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject was continually at her disposal. Yet, 
when she came to produce her first novel, 
she was advised that Civil War stories 
were too recent, the feeling was too strong 
on the subject, and her first book—The 
Last Word—is the relation of her own 
experiences as a provincial writer in New 
York. Still, the cherished plan was not 
given up; facts, war-time pictures, stories 
of that era, accumulated against the day 
when she should be ready to write the 
book. ‘There followed other novels after 
the first—one, a Western story; another, 
dealing with the Colonial history of 
Georgia—and still Miss MacGowan was 
getting ready for her Civil War novel. 
Then it chanced that in the spring of 
1907 she was stopping at Helicon Hall 
when that beautiful and ill-fated building 
burned to the ground; she had her literary 
material with her, and lost in the con- 
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flagration all her accumulations oi years— 
of a lifetime—toward the Civil War novel. 

This delayed the production of the book 
for a time, during which she wrote two 
stories of mountain life, Judith of the 
Cumberlands and The Wiving of Lance 
Cleaverage, both in a sense preparation 
for The Sword in the Mountains, since 
they dealt with the mountain people, whose 
part in the civil struggle she is the first 
to recognize and celebrate. 

After the fire she began laboriously to 
replace her gatherings, applying to old 
friends of her father, and her own, find- 
ing an advantage in that she had now 
many friends of long standing whose 
recollections were of the Confederate side 
of the struggle. It was her intention and 
has been her effort to make a well-rounded 
picture, showing the American of the 
South, as well as the American of the 
North. For nearly five years she has 
corresponded and interviewed, applying to 
one and another, searching her own mem- 
ory; and she now feels that, at last, the 
book is as complete as it could ever have 
been made by her. 

Her father died eight years ago, and in 
gathering again the facts with which he 
had so lavishly provided her she applied 
to his cousin, Captain John Calvin Hart- 
zell, 105th O. V. L, also of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and a_ veteran who 
fought through all the battles from Chicka- 
mauga to the siege of Atlanta, so that his 
personal experience exactly covered the 
place and period of The Sword in the 
Mountains. Many long and_ profitable 
talks she had with Captain Hartzell, but 
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when the book came to be written and 
she found herself unable to leave her Cali- 
fornia home to visit him once imore in 
Ohio, she wrote and mailed to him a volu- 
minous list of minor queries. For answer, 
he sent her two typewritten volumes of 
recollections prepared by him for the 
reading of his tribe of nieces and nephews. 
These proved veritable treasure troves of 
interesting war reminiscences and an- 
swered her every query, so that she drew 
heavily upon them as upon the personal 
knowledge of a collaborator. 








Alice MacGowan 


Author of The Sword in the Mountains 


‘The mountain people of the South were 
Lincoln's people, and it is of record that 
always his heart was full of anxiety for 
these loyal highlanders, isolated among the 
rebelling valleys, clinging staunchly to the 
pr litical faith of their Revolutionary fore- 

fathers, and likely to fare ill at the hands 
of those by whom they were regarded a 

traitors. ‘The efforts of the martyred presi- 
dent to reach this class with help remain 
to us; his expressions on this subject have 
been remembered and set down; but The 
Sword in the Mountains is, so far, the first 
piece of fiction that has dealt with this 
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feature of the Civil War, and it very 
appropriately records the manner in which 
the news of Lincoln’s death was received 
in the little military town. 


‘*Country Life ’’ Goes to the Country 

Doubleday, Page & Company announce 
that, having completed their first decade, 
they will realize a long-cherished ambi- 
tion by moving their business out into 
the country. ‘Therefore, in October, a 
great “Country Life Press” was estab- 
lished in Garden City, Long Island, the 
result of a number of months’ building. 
The corner-stone of the unique structure 
which in the future will be the home of 
“Country Life in America,” “The Garden 
Magazine,” “Short Stories” and the 
Doubleday-Page book-publishing business, 
was laid by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt on 
\ugust 9. I9I0. 

This building rests in the midst of forty 
acres of land, and much of this is laid out 
in formal gardens, the forecourt being 
planted with cedars, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and other ornamental shrubs. 
There is to be a model Vegetable Garden, 
a Wild Garden, and a Rose Garden, while 


a good portion of space will be devoted 


to an athletic grounds, including a base- 
ball diamond and tennis courts. 

This is practicing what you preach 
with a vengeance, and we believe that 
Doubleday, Page & Company are to be 
congratulated very heartily on so splendid 
a project so magnificently fulfilled. 


A Rear Admiral’s Biography 

The Baker & Taylor Company have 
published a biographical sketch of Hiram 
Paulding, Rear Admiral, U. N., one of 
the sterling officers of our old tiavy. 

The son of John Paulding, one of the 
captors of Major André, he imbibed a 
sturdy patriotism, exemplified in every ac- 
tion of his naval career, and the influence 
of his example counted much in_ the 
establishing of a high standard honor 
in our naval service. 

From the age of seventeen, when he 
part in one of the battles on the 
Lakes, until his retirement after the Civil 
War, his life was one of varied experience 
and important diplomatic service in many 
parts of the world. 


tor yk 





Maurice Hewlett 
The Man and His Career 


By a London Correspondent 


AURICE HENRY HEW- 
lett, whose name has _ be- 
come familiar to ail lovers 
of real English literature, 
was born on January 22, 

1861, the eldest son of Henry Gay Hew- 
lett, of Shore Hill, Addington, Kent. who 
himself was in his day a well-known man 
of letters. 

The boy did not, as might have been 
expected, go through the usuai public 
school and ‘varsity course, but was edu- 
cated at the London International College, 
an institution which has since ceased to 
exist, and at Spring Grove, Isleworth. In 
1888 he married Hilda Beatrice, second 
daughter of Rev. J. William Herbert, 
and in 1891 he was called to the bar. His 
career in this profession was uneventful, 
and in 1896 he left it on his appointment 
as Keeper of the Land Revenue Records 
and Enrolments in the Record Office, 
which he held until 1900, when he resigned 
and devoted himself entirely to literature. 
His successor was Sir Henry Churchill 
Maxwell-Lyte, K. C. B., who is the grand- 
son of Rev. H. F. Lyte, the author of 
the famous hymn “Abide with Me,” and 
is himself a F. S. A. and distinguished for 
his histories of Eton and Oxford. 

Like many other modern civil 
llewlett, while in government service, 
dabbled in literature. The names of An- 
thony Trollope, Austin Dobson and W. W. 
Jacobs may be quoted as showing how 
’ official life adapts itself to literary pur- 
suits. Unlike “Boanerges  Biitzen”— 
Kipling’s grim example—Hewlett’s taste 
was not militant. He devoted, like Juve- 
nal, a far more bitter humorist, his humor 
and irony to people dead and gone. His 
earlier works up to and including The Life 
and Death of Richard Yea and Nay were 
written while holding his official position 
and, it is a common tradition, in the inter- 
vals between signing official letters. This 
may or may not be true, but at least it is 
quite a delightful study in coitrast to 
picture Hewlett revising the dry-as-dust 


servants, 


production of some official brain and then, 
when the junior had left him, taking his 
manuscript from his drawer and reverting 
to the exuberant life of his own characters, 
Iseult la Désirous and Prosper le Gai. 

But going back—in 1895 there was pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent & Company a small 
octavo book entitled’ Earthwork Out of 
Tuscany, Being Impressions and Transla- 
tions of Maurice Hewlett. It bore the 
simple dedication, “To my Father,” and 
the edition in this country was limited to 
five hundred copies, but it did not attract 
much notice at the time. Three years 
later, however, all literary London was 
talking of The Forest Lovers as an en- 
tirely new and original note in modern 
literature. It was welcomed and acclaimed 
on all sides, and Hewlett’s reputation was 
assured. At that time the problem novel 
had already made its appearance, and 
people had begun to grow tired of it and 
to long for a contrast. Hewlett supplied 
this. His healthy, strenuous view of life, 
the atmosphere of open country (to adapt 
the title of one of his later books), and, 
above all, the intensely human passion that 
pervaded this book, came like a breath of 
fresh sea air to appetites jaded by psycho- 
logical dissection and analysis of the 
morbid. 

At that time the “Academy,” published 
by the late Sir George Newnes, was a far 
greater power in literary London than it 
has since become under the guidance of 
Lord Alfred Douglas. It set aside seven 
hundred and fifty dollars for annual divi- 
sion as rewards for the most worthy 
literary productions of the year. This 
scheme had started a year before, and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Poems had received 
the distinction. For the year 1808 the 
prize was divided between Sidney Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare, Hewlett’s Forest 
Lovers and Joseph Conrad’s Tales of 
Unrest. In the appreciation of his work 
by the “Academy” Hewlett was hailed as 
a direct literary descendant of Morte 
d’ Arthur Malory and ranked with Borrow, 
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Mr. Hewlett’s London Home 


Whitman and Stevenson in his belief in 
living life to the full—cleanly, healthily 
and thoroughly, and in the boldness with 
which he expressed and maintained his 
faith. 

This comparison, high-reaching as it is, 
is not really undeserved. In his style 
Hewlett is certainly comparable to Mal- 
ory, for he is natural and always rings 
true. His pastoral work, which many of 
his admirers love and welcome chiefly, may 
certainly rank with the author of “Laven- 
gro” and the “Romany Rye,” but it is 
perhaps a little unfair to place his name 
beside that of Whitman. Bold he cer- 
tainly is at times, but it is the Whitman 
of “Captain, Oh, My Captain!” and 
“Pioneers,” and not the Whitman of 
“Sons of Adam,” that Hewlett rivals, or, 
we fancy, would care to rival. Still, some 
modern minds may shy even at Hewlett, 
but these modern minds tend to live in a 
vacuum, and their romance is a mere 
shadow, with but little life in it. 


Hewlett’s romance is alive right through, 


and life of all kinds demands air and 
plenty of it. His people breathe deep 
and strong, and there is no repression or 
crampedness about either their thoughts 
or their actions. Maeterlinck once said 
that the drama of the present day was 
acted within the four walls of one room. 
Perhaps that is why most of Hewlett’s 
work deals with heroes of old who, like 
the Elizabethans of Shakespeare and the 
paladins of Malory, spend most of their 
time in the open air. Hewlett’s men and 
women would die for space and breathing 
room with anything less than forest for 
walls and the sky for roof. 

Compared with other modern romanti- 
cists, Hewlett’s work stands out supreme 
by reason of its complete naturalness. 
Whereas the creations of the late William 
Morris are entirely imaginative and fanci- 
ful, if not fantastic, those of Hewlett are 
natural and reasonable. Rather more than 
fanciful their setting may be, and filled 
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with conventional improbabilities, but his 
men and women behave as natural men 
and women would. In short, he puts the 
body in its right place, and as a result 
the body thrives and grows strong in its 
fitting environment. 

In the same year as The Forest Lovers, 
John Lane published Pan and the Young 
Shepherd, a simple pastoral without the 
strenuous action of the former book, but 
a perfect cameo in the delicacy and truth 
of its workmanship. Since that time Hew- 
lett has been regular, though not unduly 
prolific, in his work. Little Novels of Italy 
appeared in the next year, and in 1900 
The Life and Death of Richard Yea and 
Nay showed that at last there had come 
among us a master of historical romance. 
Space will not allow any detailed criticism, 
which would at this stage also be unneces- 
sary for lovers of the book. 

After this strenuous work, Hewlett re- 
verted to his lighter and pastoral style in 
the New Canterbury Tales, and just as 
Little Novels of Italy reminded every one 
of Boccaccio and the gay, careless novel- 
ists of the Italian renaissance, so this latter 


oe 


Dante's House 


book brought Chaucer back again in 
modern form and, as was natural, adapted 
to modern tastes. Then followed three 
years of silence, until in 1904 The Queen's 
Quair compelled attention by its originality 
of treatment of what is perhaps the most 
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favorite subject of all romancers, whether 
poets or prose writers. The story of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, has perhaps never 
been handled so sympathetically and yet 
so justly. The only book comparable with 
it that occurs at the moment is that of 
Father Hugh Benson—The Queen’s 
Tragedy—but Hewlett is more fortunate 
in his subject, for of the two Marys his 
is essentially pitifully lovable, for the other 


San Miniate 


Mary's tragedy was that, while loving, 
herself, she was incapable of attracting 
love from others. 

Since 1904 Hewlett’s output has been, 
roughly speaking, a book a year, and in 
none has he fallen from the high stand- 


ard of excellence that his earlier work 
had led his critics to demand. Last year 
he produced Open Country, which is a 
proof of what has been said above, that 
his characters, romantic as they are, can 
be placed in modern times and clothed in 
modern garb, and yet retain their consist- 
ency and naturalness. 

Mr. Hewlett’s newest novel, published 
in September, is Rest Harrow. 

Though prose is evidently Hewlett’s 
natural medium, he has, as was only to be 
expected, framed more than once his 
poetry of thought in verse. Two small 
volumes of verses—Songs and Meditations 
in 1896 and Artemision in 1909—bear his 
name on their title-pages. Some lines 
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from the earlier work are quoted in the 
ether article appearing in this number. 
Perhaps it is because Hewlett has always 
been a student and never a journalist that, 
unlike most, or at any rate many, modern 


writers, he does not seek advertisement. 
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Instead of continual personal paragraphs, 
preliminary notices of forthcoming books, 
and other types of advertisement known to 
the modern journalist, Hewlett’s work is 
done privately and is only known when 
it appears. 


Mr. Hewlett in Politics 
A Study of a Novelist Turned Pamphleteer 


HE novelist in England who 
feels strongly about political 
questions of the day generally 
uses his art as the gilding for 
the pill which he wishes to 

administer to his readers. Whether this is 
an abuse to be remedied or a gospel to be 
preached, we are accustomel from 
Dickens and Charles Reade down to 
Meredith, to the novel with a purpose, and, 
being so accustomed, we can choose or 
avoid the medicine as we wish. 


Doorway 
Palazzo Vecchio 


From The Road in Tuscany 


It is but rarely that a writer of fiction 
forsakes his art and stands forward un- 
disguised and unashamed as a_ political 
partisan and pamphleteer, and by this 
direct method applies the spur to the 
deubtful or the recalcitrant voter. There 


have been of recent years but two notabk 
exceptions to this rule. One of these was 
Rider Haggard, who left hairbreadth 
‘scapes and “tales of anthropophagi’ be- 
hind him and identified himself with the 
cry of “Back to the land!” 

\t the general election, in January 
of 1910, Maurice Hewlett suddenly and 
unexpectedly laid aside for the nonce the 
romance of medieval Italy and, to use the 
words of the “Daily Chronicle” (which 
published his letters), “boldly stepped into 
the arena at this great crisis in the affairs 
of the nation.” 

The political crisis of the moment was 
unparalleled. Instead of mere party and 
local questions of the usual caliber, from a 
new parish pump upward being the sub- 
ject of debate, the whole issue turned on 
the most fundamental of all principles of 
the constitution. The Lords had rejected 
Lloyd George’s budget and, as they pro- 
fessed, referred it back to the people. In 
other words, and from the other point of 
view, they had deliberately risen against 
the people and flouted their will. Which- 
ever view was right made no difference to 
facts. The people had their chance to 
decide, and for the moment the. working- 
man with his vote was king. 

This fact—the basic fact of the English 
constitution—that “democracy in a straight 
waistcoat” (to quote the epigrammatic, 
though perhaps scarcely accurate, defini- 
tion) had of course long since been recog- 
nized by all students of political science. 
Hodge himself, the slave of -tradition and 
custom, has only recently begun to realize 
his strength and his opportunity for 
power. Hewlett seized the moment to 
drive this point home, and in his first letter, 
which occupied two columns of the front 
page of the “Daily Chronicle,” he gave six 
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reasons for his intention to vote Liberal at 
the election just then pending. He wrote 
to the workingmen of England as a work- 
ingman—one of themselves—“gaining my 
livelihood by the work of my head and 
hand, and having by training and ‘the 
grace of God a certain knack (very neces- 
sary in my business) of seeing things as 
they really are ;” and he points out, without 
mincing phrases, where their interest lies 
and the dangers that threaten it. 

And here comes at once the surprise. 
This man, whose work is steeped in roman- 
ticism, whose whole attitude and point of 
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view, as shown in his novels, seem to be 
entirely, whole-heartedly sympathetic with 
class distinction, if not with what was prac- 
tically the caste system of feudalism, now 
steps forward to demand the entire abolli- 
tion of the House of Lords as at present 
constituted; a most sweeping system of 
land reform (for in his view land ought 
fo be as easy to handle as cheese) ; and to 
proclaim the right of every man to demand 
work from the State. ‘‘Here’s the stir 
that shakes the rotten carcase of old Death 
out of his rags” indeed! 

For the House of Lords, Hewlett has 
no time. “As it exists now, it is an out- 
dated and preposterous and mischievous 
assembly. It has ceased to be absurd, be- 
cause it has become dangerous to the 
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State.” Nor has he any high idea of 
empire. “The vaporing and _ blustering 
about empire and all red maps is the 
merest sentimentalism. It is Pink Wash. 
The so-called colonies are of no commer- 
cial value whatever to us, and are by no 
means themselves governed by sentiment. 
The moment they find it to their purpose 
they would cut themselves adrift.” Empire 
in Hewlett’s eyes does not consist in ter- 
ritory so much as in the hearts and minds 
of men. “The larger the territory the 
greater the empire” is to him a glaring 
fallacy, and the use of it as an argument 
intolerant and intolerable, although he ad- 
mits that such use is a conclusive obstacle 
to anything being done in the way of 
mutual restriction of armaments by Eng- 
land and Germany. Before restricting 


armaments he would restrict any people in 


The Porta Romana 
Florence 


From The Road in Tuscany 


either country who desire war or who 
honestly fear attack. 

So far, so good, but the reader of 
Hewlett from his earliest work may pos- 
sibly recall his War Songs for the English, 
which appeared in 1896 in Sougs and 


Meditations—his first volume of poems: 


To ye whose tongue is our Shakespcare’s I 
speak 
England hath need of her men. 
Sons of the Ancient East, ye of the ardent West, 
Ye of the sword, of the pen: 
\ll who confess England mother, who suckt 
At her mighty breast, 
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drank of her milk, who bear on their 


Who 


brows the mark 
Of her vigilant crest: 
Rise now, Australia, Canada, rise, 
India, Africa; 
Speakers of English speech, servants of English 
gods, 
Rise, it is war, it is war. 


Brothers, the fates are fixt, nothing can stay 
England’s decree. 

This much is mine to 

queen 

Over land and sea. 


possess it; I must be 


Surely not even Kipling in his most 
Imperialistic mood could strike a higher 
note of Imperialism than this. Even 
Benjamin Kidd, with his view of the 
divine right of England and the Anglo- 
Saxon race to colonize the world, by force 
if necessary, would surely be satisfied. 
Still, perhaps not even the most consistent 
of us would like to be faced with our 
earlier views, and Hewlett at the present 
day has evidently found reason to alter his 
opinions. At the same time, “What did 
Gladstone say in 1866?” is still and prob- 
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ably always will be a most excellent ques- 
tion for any heckler of a modern Liberal 
candidate. 

As a workingman, and speaking to 
workingmen, Mr. Hewlett proclaims that 
his class wants more work, better wages, 
more and better houses. ‘We want access 
to the land, we want our children properly 
taught, and we want liberty of conscience.” 
None of these things are possible, in his 
opinion, so long as the House of Lords 
exists. Composed as it is, almost wholly 
of one class, that is, the privileged, land- 
owning, capitalist class—a class which 
cannot, even if it would, discover, far less 
sympathize with, the griefs and just claims 
of any other Away it imust go, 
therefore; the must be cleared. 
“\Vhen that is done, we can organize our- 
selves and get to work.” This was Hew- 
lett’s New Year message for the year of 
grace 1910. Since then he has remained 
silent on politics and has produced a new 
novel, Rest Harrow. 


class. 


pass 


Villa Crawford 


Marion Crawford’s Home 
From The Road in Tuscany 
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more 


O artist native to the 
shows in his work a 
thoroughly American spirit 
than does Jonathan Scott 
Hartley. A sculptor of rare 
power and originality, his productions in 
no way evidence the influence of his early 
foreign training or give hint of his alien 
parentage. One of the oldest of living 
American masters of the chisel and mallet, 
he is also the foremost in point of distinc- 
tion and in the number of his artistic crea- 
tions. Jo a natural gift for his craft he 
has added that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” which has been so aptly defined as 
genius. He has fixed in imperishable 
bronze and marble the likenesses of more 
eminent men of his day than have any of 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


After busts by J. Scott Hartley 


A Great American Sculptor 


Jonathan Scott Hartley 


By Perriton Maxwell 


his contemporaries, and he still retains the 
buoyancy and enthusiasm of his youth. 

Mr. Hartley was “discovered” by 
Charles Calverly (himself a sculptor of 
note) when the former was plodding at 
his trade of marble cutter in aa Albany 
shop. As a boy, Hartley gave promise of 
his future greatness, but his shy, retiring 
manner doubtless would have kept him in 
obscurity had not his friend and teacher 
Calverly encouraged him to prove to the 
world his nascent ability. 

Jonathan Scott Hartley is a native of 
Albany, where he was born of English 
parents in September, 1845. When he left 
the marble-cutter’s bench to study in the 
atelier of Erastus D. Palmer a new world 
and a new career were opened to his view, 














Jonathan Scott Hartley 


In his studio 
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and he soon determined to make the tools 
of the sculptor his means of carving a way 
to fame and fortune. Strong in his re- 
solve, he went to London in 1866, and 
there studied in the Royal Academy for 
three years. He made rapid progress, and 
finally won a much-coveted silver medal 
in 1869. With true Yankee grit, he sup- 
ported himself during the time he was 
studying, by working at his trade. He 
gave half of each day to bread-winning 
and the remainder of his time to the divine 
art of Michael Angelo. Out of the money 
he earned by his drudgery he saved enough 
to spend a studious year in Germany. He 
soon discovered, however, that the art 
schools of the Fatherland had little to give 
him that was not already his. He then 
returned to this country, but after a few 
months went back again to Europe, this 
time studying in Paris and Rome. 

On his second return to America, 
equipped with the knowledge and traditions 
of the best foreign schools of sculpture, 
he settled down in New York, and has 
remained there ever since. While success 
has attended him from the outset of his 


career, it has neither dampened his enthu- 
siasm nor rendered him less diligent than 


when he was a_ struggling student in 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
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London. A man of incessant activity, he 
has found time, among his many commis- 
sions, to write the best textbook on 
anatomy ever published in this country— 
Anatomy in Art—which is the accepted 
standard on the subject. Since 1878 he 
has been an instructor in the Art Student’s 
league—the foremost and most influential 
of American art schools. It was in Mr. 
Hartley’s studio, away back in the early 
seventies, that the now famous Salma- 
gundi Club of painters and illustrators was 
founded. In 1878 Mr. Hartley was elected 
an associate member of the National 
Academy of Design, ‘and in 1891 he was 
still further honored by advancement to 
the title of a full academician. Ife is iden- 
tified with many movements of a public 
character tending to the beautifying of 
American cities, and his name is perhaps 
more familiar on the other side of the 
Atlantic than that of any of the older 
sculptors of to-day. 

Mr. Hartley is a master of the ideal. 
He especially delights to put into lasting 
stone types of womanhood and childhood 
in their purest and noblest aspects. A 
marvelous achievement of this character is 
his “King René’s Daughter,” executed in 
1872, a graceful and poetic study in 


Ada Rehan as ‘‘ Katharine ’’ 
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and he soon determined to make the tools 
of the sculptor his means of carving a way 
to fame and fortune. Strong in his re- 
solve, he went to London in 1866, and 
there studied in the Royal Academy for 
three years. He made rapid progress, and 
finally won a much-coveted silver medal 
in 1869. With true Yankee grit, he sup- 
ported himself during the time he was 
studying, by working at his trade. He 
gave half of each day to bread-winning 
and the remainder of his time to the divine 
art of Michael Angelo. Out of the money 
he earned by his drudgery he saved enough 
to spend a studious year in Germany. He 
soon discovered, however, that the art 
schools of the Fatherland had little to give 
him that was not already his. He then 
returned to this country, but after a few 
months went back again to Europe, this 
time studying in Paris and Rome. 

On his second return to America, 
equipped with the knowledge and traditions 
of the best foreign schools of sculpture, 
he settled down in New York, and has 
remained there ever since. While success 
has attended him from the outset of his 
career, it has neither dampened his enthu- 
siasm nor rendered him less diligent than 


when he was a_ struggling student in 
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London. A man of incessant activity, he 
has found time, among his many commis- 
sions, to write the best textbook on 
anatomy ever published in this country— 
Anatomy in Art—which is the accepted 
standard on the subject. Since 1878 he 
has been an instructor in the Art Student’s 
League—the foremost and most influential 
of American art schools. It was in Mr. 
Hartley’s studio, away back in the early 
seventies, that the now famous Salma- 
gundi Club of painters and illustrators was 
founded. In 1878 Mr. Hartley was elected 
an associate member of the National 
Academy of Design, and in 1891 he was 
still further honored by advancement to 
the title of a full academician. Ife is iden- 
tified with many movements of a public 
character tending to the beautifying of 
American cities, and his name is perhaps 
more familiar on the other side of the 
Atlantic than that of any of the older 
sculptors of to-day. 

Mr. Hartley is a master of the ideal. 
He especially delights to put into lasting 
stone types of womanhood and childhood 
in their purest and noblest aspects. A 


marvelous achievement of this character is 


? 


his “King René’s Daughter, 
872. a graceful and poetic 


executed in 
study in 


Ada Rehan as ‘‘ Katharine ”’ 
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medizval costume. “The Young Samari- 
tan,’ one of the most popular sculptures 
at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, is 
also a characteristic and noteworthy prod- 
uct of his chisel. None of our sculptors 
has given the world a more graceful and 


John Gilbert as ‘‘ Sir Peter Teazle ”’ 
In The School for Scandal 


charming embodiment of the gentler side 
of Puritanism than Mr. Hartley's “Pris- 


cilla,’ and none has shown the tender 
beauty of motherhood with such simplicity 
of execution and wholesomeness of emo- 
tion as are seen in his “Young Mother.’ 
With characteristic certainty of touch and 
delicacy of feeling, Mr. Hartley has given 
us a rare enjoyment by his “Psyche,” 
“Dawn” and “The First Umbrella.” In 
the second of these he shows a girl kneel- 
ing, with her hands behind her, and bend- 
ing over to kiss the upturned mouth of a 
naked child who stands a-tiptoe and 
bravely strives to reach the girl's lips. It 
is an exquisite symbol of the day’s birth. 

Mr. Hartley's fondness for children is 
doubtless the result of his personal expe- 
rience, for he is happily married to the 
daughter of the late George Inness (great- 
est of American landscapists), and the 
father of a brood of youngsters. His love 
for childhood is expressed in the excellent 
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sculpture of the “Boy with a Rabbit,” and 
the portraits of boys and girls which he 
is continually putting out of hand. 

Perhaps the best known of ali Hartley's 
works is “The Whirlwind,” first shown 
to the public in 1878. This master achieve- 
ment remains to this hour, and may never 
be surpassed in the studios of this country, 
as the most original, most impressive piece 
of sculpture of the idealistic class. The 
excitement which its initial exhibition cre- 
ated in artistic circles has not yet subsided. 
No American work of art has been more 
widely none more roundly 
abused and extravagantly praised. If it 
violates the canon of the classicists, that a 
statue must not represent violent action, 
but repose, it does so with a charming 
audacity and a skill that set one to mar- 
veling. With his “Whirlwind” Hartley 
smashed all the barriers of artistic conven- 
tion and set the pens of serious critics to 
scratching for and against it. Considered 
simply as an example of the sculptor’s art, 
it is unexcelled. 


discussed, 


, 


John Drew as ‘‘ Sir Lucius O’ Trigger ’ 
In The School for Scandal 
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Much of the vigor of the “Whirlwind” 
is shown in the noble group called “Satan 
Vanquished,” which won for the artist the 
gold medal of the American Art Associa- 
tion. His “Love Eternal” is another 
remarkable piece of chiseled ideality, and 
represents Venus, with Cupid in her arms, 
seated on the head of the sphinx—a weird 
poem in plastic form and the kind of thing 
that Edgar Allan Poe might have done had 
he worked with the spatula instead of 
the pen. 

Many famous men have sat to Hartley 
for enduring portraits in stone and metal. 
His most important commissions in the 
way of public works have been his monu- 
ment to Daguerre (the father of photog- 
raphy), in Washington; his heroic statue 
of the New England settler, Miles Morgan, 
austerely beautiful and imposing; and his 
bronze statue of John Ericsson, which 
stands in the Battery Park, New York. 
His more familiar portrait busts are a 
splendid likeness of William Cullen 
Bryant, ex-Judge Noah Davis, busts of 
Susan B. Anthony, Thomas W. Wood, the 
late president of the National Academy, 
Waldstein the archeologist, and the late 
Henry George. Of the value of his busts 
of John Drew in the character of “Sir 
Lucius O'Trigger” in The School for 
Scandal, and Ada Rehan as “Katharine” in 
The Taming of the Shrew, the reader may 
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judge from the reproductions of these 
masterpieces printed with these lines. The 
smaller busts of J. H. Dolph—the Amer- 
ican Landseer—the  sculptor’s famous 
father-in-law, George Inness, and Hartley's 
little son, all show a rare skill in execution 
and a peculiar aptitude for presenting a 
truthful expression to the dominant traits 
of the sitter. In his portraits of actors and 
actresses Mr. Hartley's fancy has found a 
wider scope and more congenial field than 
in any other line of portraiture. Every 
art lover remembers the busts of Edwin 
Booth as “Brutus,” Lawrence Barrett as 
“Cassius,” dear old John Gilbert as “Sir 
Peter Teazle,” and Felix Morris in the 
leading réle of A Game of Cards. 

Personally, Jonathan Scott Hartley is a 
man of high ideals, a warm friend, an 
outspoken logician, a charming companion. 
His strong personality is in every stroke 
of his chisel, every pat of his spatula. He 
is without conceit in his work, though very 
much in love with his profession. He 
may be found amid flying chips and the 
spatter of clay at almost any hour of the 
day in his quiet studio in West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York, where he receives: vis- 
itors in his artist’s smock without apology, 
as well becomes a true workman. He is 
an honor to his art, because he honors art 
and has been honored through it. 


The Meadow Lark 


By Gladys Pardee 


HE meadow lark sits singing gay 
+ A song of the open r ad, 
He loves the breath of fragrant May 
And the wind of March so bold. 


Away from town and forest dark 
He flies to the wild, free plains, 
And in his joyous, care-free heart 


To beauteous song attains. 





The Author of “The Rosary” 


The Personality of Mrs. Florence L. Barclay 


By Norma Bright Carson 


O book of fiction recently pub- 
lished has enjoyed so sudden 
and widespread a popularity 
as The Rosary, by Florence 
I, Barclay. The enthusiasm 
aroused by the book recalls the days of 
Janice Meredith and When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, the days of the best seller, 
in the more term. 


serious sense of the 


Florence L. Barclay 
Author of The Rosary 


Every street car seems to contain one 
reader at least deeply engrossed in The 
Rosary; the book stores have much ado 
to keep the book in stock; librarians have 
long lists of requests placed in advance. 

In short, The Rosary is being read 
everywhere and talked about by everybody. 
The natural question is being asked, “Why 
is the book so popular?’ and, somehow, 
no one seems to know just how best to 


answer it. 


The most satisfactory way—though not 
the easiest way—is to go to the author for 
an answer to this question. If to read 
The Rosary is to love it, certainly to know 
Mrs. Barclay is to love her. And _ het 
lovableness has in it the same quality that 
The Rosary exudes from its every page. 

Mrs. Barclay is the mother of eight 
children, the eldest of whom is twenty- 
eight years of age. She is of American 
birth; her husband is an English vicar. 
Their home is in Hertfordshire, England, 
and Mrs. Barclay has devoted much of 
her time to giving Bible studies before 
large audiences of women. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Barclay never 
wrote until three years ago, when she did 
a little story called The Wheels of Time. 
Her sister, who is Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
brought the manuscript to America, and 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. published it. One 
sentence in that story—in which Jane was 
introduced—gave Mrs. Barclay the idea 
for The Rosary. ‘The sentence in question 
reads something like this: “Jane would 
have made earth heaven for a blind lover, 
who, not having eyes for the plainness of 
her face or the massiveness of her figure, 
might have drawn nearer and apprehended 
the wonder of her as a woman.” 

It so happened that a little later Mrs. 
Barclay was taken ill, and during a neces- 
sary rest period she began to work out her 
second story. Finally, she got it written, 
and the Putnams brought it out, with the 
results aforesaid. Since then the author 
has finished another book, in which some 
of the same characters reappear, The 
Mistress of Shenstone, which was pub- 
lished late in September. 

In August Mrs. Barclay came to Amer- 
ica, and those who met her found her quite 
as charming as her books. Moreover, they 
learned something of the reason why The 
Rosary has made so wide and instanta- 
neous an appeal. First of all, they recog- 
nized in Mrs. Barclay goodness. The 
Rosary is clean, wholesome, idealistic, in- 
spiring. A woman with Mrs. Barclay’s 
ideals would not write any other kind of 





THE AUTHOR OF 
book. She says for herself this: “My aim 
is never to write a line which could intro- 
duce the taint of sin or the shadow of 
shame into any home; never to draw a 
character which should tend to lower the 
ideals of those who, by means of my pen. 
make intimate acquaintance with a man 
or woman of my creation.” 

Mrs. Barclay thinks the world has 
enough of sin already; she holds with the 
French author who said: “The only excuse 
for fiction that it should be more 
beautiful than fact.” Also, she quotes 
St. Paul: “Whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; think 
on these things.” 

One meeting her finds her deeply en- 
gaging, combining a rare sweetness of 
manner with a vivaciousness that is more 
American than English. The popularity of 
The Rosary has meant a great deal to her; 
she has been filled with gladness because 
people have liked it so well. Many readers 
have written to her, saying that the book 
did them a world of good; sick people have 
said they were comforted by it, and un- 
happy people have been uplifted. To a 
woman of Mrs. Barclay’s ideals this means 
much more than if the book were praised 
simply as a literary masterpiece. 

One very interesting thing occurred to 
Mrs. Barclay in connection with her 
American trip. On her way across she 
was slightly ill for the first forty-eight 
hours. She lay in her stateroom during 
that time, permitting her mind to wander 
at its will. Suddenly, an idea for a new 
story came to her—came so clearly and 
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vividly that in a few hours she had it all 
planned out. Then she went up on deck 
and began to write, working ten hours a 
day for the rest of the journey. When 
she reached New York she had.a novel— 
shorter than The Rosary—completed, all 
but three chapters. She planned to write 
those remaining chapters on her way home, 
in order that she might say that she wrote 
the entire book on the Atlantic! 

As regards her method of working: 
Mrs. Barclay plans her books entirely be- 
fore writing a word. She even plans the 
conversations. Then, when it is all clear 
in her mind, she writes it down—very 
rapidly. The first draft made, she lays it 
aside, to take it up later for revision and 
self-criticism. At the end she copies it all 
out carefully in her own hand, for the pub- 
lisher, and this manuscript goes to the 
printer. 

During her stay in New York Mrs. 
Barclay visited the Knickerbocker Press, 
where she saw sheets for both The Rosary 
and The Mistress of Shenstone being 
printed. 

At home, Mrs. Barclay lives most of the 
year in their Hertfordshire home. She 
works in good weather in a summer house 
in the garden, where she need not be “at 
home” to visitors during times when she 
is writing. Her summers are usually 
passed on the Isle of Wight, near Cowes, 
where she and her husband have a small 
place. She has one son in the navy and 
one in the Church. Her youngest child is 
nine years old, a girl—the Angela to whom 
The Rosary is dedicated. 





*Kliza Calvert Hall” 


Creator of ‘‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky”’ 


T has only recently been announced 

that Eliza Calvert Hall, the creator 

of the inimitable Aunt Jane of Ken- 

tucky,” is, in private life, Mrs. Lida 

Calvert Obenchain, the wife of Pro- 
fessor M. A. QObenchain, president of 
Ogden College, at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs. Obenchain was born in Kentucky, 
where she lived a very simple life through 
her childhood and girlhood. She started 
first to write for newspapers; then she 
tried verses; after a while she gave it all 
up for marriage and home-making. 

Thirteen years ago she wrote a story for 
the purpose of revealing the unfairness of 
the old English law which governed the 
property rights of a married woman. ‘The 
story was entitled “Sally Ann's Experi- 
ence,” and it appeared in “The Cosmo- 
politan” for July, 1898. It at once became 
so popular that the issue containing it was 
exhausted in a short time. But other 


papers and magazines reprinted it, and the 
author was encouraged to do more “Aunt 
Jane” stories. These appeared at different 
times, in different publications. Finally, 
she collected them and offered them as a 
book manuscript. They were accepted— 
after many publishers had refused them— 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, and 
the book, dunt Jane of Kentucky, ap- 
peared in 1907. It did not sei! to any 
extent, however, until President Roosevelt 
chanced to get hold of it. He was delighted 
with it, and made a public recommenda- 
tion of it. Especially did he speak of 
“Sally Ann’s Experience”—the first chap- 
ter in the volume. This word from Mr. 
Roosevelt gave the book its start. and many 
editions have been printed, totaling some- 
thing like eighty thousand copies. 

In 1909 Mrs. Obenchain published more 
“Aunt Jane” stories under the title The 
Land of Long Ago. This has already run 
into three editions. 


The Home of ‘‘ Eliza Calvert Hall ’’ 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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This fall the publishers have issued a 
Christmas edition of Sally Ann’s E.wxperi- 
ence, iv. the form of a dainty gift-book. 
The author has provided an extensive 
preface, telling how she came to write the 
story. 
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“Aunt Jane” has, according to her 
creator’s own statement, absorbed Mrs. 
Obenchain too much, to the excivsion of 
other duties. So, she has set her aside, 
and is now at work on a book of an 


entirely different kind. 


Mary E. Waller 


Author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus” and “ Flamsted Quarries ”’ 


HE publication of Flamsted 

Ouarries renews interest in 

the clever New England 

author whose /l’ood-Carver 

of “Lympus made her famous 

several years ago. Miss Waller 1s one of 

the most modest of our present-day 

American writers; she refuses to have 

photographs taken of herself, and is loath 

to grant interviews for the purpose of 

publication. Born in Boston, she has trav- 

eled extensively, was at one time a teacher 

in a New York private school, and was 

later the founder of a girls’ college in 

Chicago. Her people all belong to Ver- 

mont, and Vermont has been her home 

when she has not been occupied elsewhere. 

Recently, she purchased a house on the 

island of Nantucket, and she now proposes 
to live there much of the time. 

Miss Waller’s first book was a story of 
New York, entitled Little Citizens. Then, 
in 1904, she published The IVood-Carver 
of “Lympus; this was followed by A 
Daughter of the Rich, a novel with a 
Green Mountain background; Sana, a 
story of Nantucket; Through the Gates of 
the Netherlands, a book of travel; Our 
Benny, a poem; A Vear Out of Life: and 


Flamsted 

September. 
This newest book is the most important 

thing Miss Waller has done—at least from 


Quarries, which appeared in 


Living-Room of Mary E. Waller 


a literary standpoint. It is a novel of 
splendid force and artistic construction, 
with a charm of pathos and humor that not 


even The Iood-Carver possessed. 





The Need for a Dramatic Library 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HERE have been maay move- 

ments on foot to establish a 

Dramatic Library in New York 

—some full collection of 

books to satisfy the intellec- 

tual and technical demands of the theat- 

rical profession. All social movements 

betoken a social need, and, in the present 

extensive library development, no one has 

bethought himself to make a plea for this 

particular branch of art and _ literature. 

Yet the need is there, and the opportunity 

is still awaiting some one to make the 
idea of a Dramatic Library a fact. 

In isolated moments, when one is vainly 
searching for particular books on cos- 
tumes, for a special text of a play, such as 
Dora, for some biographical material con- 
cerning a bygone “star’—when one is 
looking for such data, then it is that, as a 
vain search is made here, there and every- 
where, wasting time and energy the while, 
there is a faint yearning for some special 
library where comfort, accuracy and com- 
pleteness are housed beneath one roof. 

No one will deny that in the theatrical 
profession there may be found the spe- 
cialist’s pride; and the specialist in drama 
realizes more and more the necessity for 
preserving records, for so systematizing 
the best that has been thought and written 
in all departments of the theater, as to give 
the worker immediate authority in what- 
ever investigation of a professional char- 
acter he has occasion to undertake. 

Perhaps the ones who have suffered 
most in this lack of a Dramatic Library 
have been those continuously engaged in 
researches connected with stage history. 
Undoubtedly, those who have indirectly 
missed quite as much have been the people 
whose attitude toward the theater .is a 
practical one—the producing manager and 
his staff, usually comprising an art direc- 
tor, a stage director, and assistants. But 
the ones in the end to be most vitally hurt 
by this particular neglect will be those 
who are to inherit the traditions of theat- 
rical history which are the common heri- 
tage of the nation in which they are 
practiced or formed, even though they 


might not, in their general character, per- 
tain to distinct nationality. . 

In a narrow, local sense, there are two 
evident reasons why, at present, the time 
is most opportune for urgent codperation 
in this matter of a Dramatic Library—a 
cooperation among those most interested 
in and most intimately responsible for the 
drama’s welfare. 

First, we must realize that, even though 
our own history of the stage is scarcely 
more than a century old, our touch with 
the past is becoming slighter, since the 
veteran actors—the generations that knew 
Booth and Forrest and Waltlack and 
Davenport—are passing away month by 
month. Second, it is most encouraging to 
note that, with the general interest being 
manifested by the public in the stage, as a 
world of glitter and romance, there is tak- 
ing place a corresponding increase in the 
knowledge of those who go to the theater, 
and who concern themselves with the 
growth and history of the drama itself. 

Behind every urgent need there are to 
be found the social reasons for that need 
—the facts, for instance, that have made 
some of us aware of the necessity for a 
definite library, dealing adequately with 
the drama, whatever its phase. There are 
tremendous gaps in the chain of dramatic 
history to be supplied with connecting 
links,—and every death, every auction 
sale, every isolated bequeathment, makes it 
more difficult finally for the connection to 
be consummated, once the proper endow- 
ment is secured for the cause. 

In libraries of a general character there 
may be many books concerning the drama, 
but they are of a miscellaneous character, 
and are usually selected to satisfy the de- 
marids of the general reader. It is not in- 
difference which causes this condition, but 
the peculiar function of the special circu- 
lating library which governs the selection. 
Even a university library cannot dis- 
criminate in its courses, as they relate to 
the supply of reference books, and no one 
should grant that it has the right to do so. 
Therefore, the university does not attempt 


to keep pace with any other than an 
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academic interest in the literature of the 
drama. Much of this current material 
appears too trivial,—indeed, is intended as 
nothing more than passing comment,— 
and therefore is not worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

Still, this general attention is not what 
we are at present concerned with. We are 
seeking to found some center, to suggest 
some means of appropriation, whereby a 
Dramatic Library, individualized and 
functionating alone and apart from the 
general public library—yet, open to the 
public —may be placed in a position to 
become the treasure house for all written 
or printed matters pertaining to the theater 
in its many and varied aspects. 

Such an institution must not be of trivial 
or of uncertain foundation; there must 
be a strong promise of perpetuity in it 
before donors will entrust their rarities 
to its keeping. ‘The late Bronson Howard 
had this thought in mind when, after be- 
queathing his working library to the 
Dramatists’ Club, of which he was the 
founder, he added the proviso that should 
the club, through any unforeseen circum- 
stances, cease to exist, the collection— 


always to be individualized as “The Bron- 


son Howard Collection for American 
Dramatists "—should be transferred to the 
Library of Columbia University, which 
should likewise be entitled to the interest 
on five thousand dollars for its further in- 
crease. Thus was it that Bronson Howard, 
in another way, added to his deserved title 
of “Dean of the American Drama.” 

Now, there is only one unfortunate cir- 
cumstance attached to the gift; the club 
enriched thereby is a private organization, 
and while, through special privilege, it 
might be consulted, there is certain re- 
straint upon its wide usage by the public. 
In the same manner, the Players is loath 
to make its collection accessible in a gen- 
eral way, and only by card from a member 
may one enjoy the privilege of a library of 
books marked more by their associative 
value than by the wise standard of their 
choice. 

Rare books concerning the theater are 
being indiscriminately sold. To the re- 
search worker it seems penny wise and 
pound foolish to wait for the day when 
some one might endow a Dramatic Library. 
Every collection gathered by a fastidious 
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manager or by an intelligent actor, which 
is placed under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
loosens our hold upon volumes of intrinsic 
value. I speak from actual experience; I 
have seen the gaps, and sensed the conse- 
quent necessities. And there is no reason 
why the dramatic profession itself should 
not establish such a foundation fund, and 
through its own initiative see the venture 
become a permanent fact. 

Collections must be preserved intact, and 
not share the fate of Augustm Daly’s 
hooks, that were scattered to isolated 
bibliophilies and idle curio hunters. By 
rights, such a library should have been 
saved and perpetuated under the original 
owner’s name. It was out of the question 
for the New York Public Library to 
become the purchaser, for appropriations 
would not have allowed such “extrava- 
gance.” Any way, however adequate the 
New York Public Library—the Astor and 
Tilden collections combined—may be in 
drama, I do not care to see a Dramatic 
Library lost amidst other collections, and 
shut, off directly from the stream of life 
which should give it greatest energy. 

The Public Library, even in its present 
state of dramatic incompleteness, does not 
quite realize the riches it already has, nor 
is there an expert—and by that I do not 
mean a book gatherer merely, but a man 
who knows something specifically about 
drama—who is able to meet you with a 
specialist's knowledge other than that 
which he hastily gathers from a rather 
inadequate card in the catalog drawer. 

In fact, as soon as a Dramatic Library 
is assured, I should like any social insti- 
tution around it, which has either design- 
edly or accidentally become possessor of 
rare books on the theater in its every 
phase, to hand these books over to the 
special library. I would rob Peter to pay 
Paul in this respect, provided both were 
assured children of the public. This 
specializing under such generous condi- 
tions is the next step in the development 
of American libraries. But, as far as 
drama is concerned, we are somewhat late. 
In the future, when our increasing interest 
in the playhouse has turned us into a 
nation of theater-goers, proud of the insti- 
tution, how many will wonder what has 
become of the libraries of Daly. Palmer, 
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John Brougham, William FE. Burton, and 
countless others! 

As an instance of the fate of theatrical 
books: In the Daly collection was Mor- 
rell’s Life of George Holland; from a 
slim volume the manager had, with his 
numerous additional pictures, _ letters, 
notices and manuscript notes, made two 
thick books. Mr. Joseph Holland, son of 
the comedian, was on the road at the time 
of the sale, and wired his order to New 
York. But he was too late, and assiduous 
inquiry failed to reveal into whose hands 
this personal treasure actually passed. 
Had there been a Dramatic Library, such 
a historical record would have been pre- 
served from the obscurity which now 
envelops it. 

I could give innumerable instances like 
this. Confining myself to Americana, let 
me note two other experiences. I will be 
pardoned in drawing upon my own diffi- 
culties, but I have done and am doing 
much research in the history of the Ameri- 
can stage, and [ have suffered personally 
this lack of which I speak. 

At one time I had occasion to gather 


certain facts concerning Dion Boucicault ; 
his son very graciously assisted me from 
the mass of original material he possesses. 


It was well-nigh impossible, notwith- 
standing, for our combined efforts to 
frame a concise, accurate bibliography of 
Boucicault’s plays. This was partly due 
to the Irish writer’s prolific pen and to his 
genius for constructing dramas that often 
never saw the form of whole manuscripts. 
It was equally as much due to the fact 
that neither of us knew exactly where to 
turn for further investigation. A library, 
properly endowed, and under wise guid- 
ance, would have facilitated such investi- 
gation. 

Another need—and this a vital one. As 
an investigator, where am I to turn to 
find the farces of Charles Hoyt in accessi- 
ble form, or to study the plays of James 
A. Herne, Steele Mackaye, Henry De 
Mille, and others? Some of these authors 
are at times represented in that undoubt- 
edly serviceable, though ghastly and inac- 
curate, edition published by French, but 
often they are not the best of the dramas, 
which later are destined to remain in 
manuscript. 
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With few exceptions, wherever I have 
applied direct to the families possessing 
the “originals,” I have met with unfailing 
courtesy and with generous interest. But 
what of the future? There should be a 
dramatic repository for original manu- 
scripts, made accessible to the student of 
drama. This lack was a possible reason 
for Professor Wendell’s ignoring of the 
American drama in his Literary History 
of America, Otherwise, we see no excuse 
for his neglect of Howard and Herne and 
Fitch. If the Dramatists’ Club does not 
see fit to make it a requirement that a 
play, properly protected, be printed, even 
as a university requires a thesis to be in 
book form before granting a degree; if 
an organization such as the Dunlap Society 
had to die for lack of proper support— 
then a typewritten copy of the manuscript 
should be deposited in a recognized place 
which guarantees its protection and 
assures its perpetuation in literary form. 
There is danger of losing our best speci- 
mens otherwise. [ had but just returned 
the manuscripts of James <A. Herne’s 
Griffith Davenport and Margaret Fleming, 
when Mrs. Herne’s country home was 
destroyed by fire, and these only copies of 
the best examples of the dramatist’s art 
were irrevocably lost. Had a definite lit- 
erary museum for the drama_ been 
established, there would have been some 
incentive for the Herne family to have 
established a Herne collection for the 
enrichment of the theater. Were this 
policy adopted, it would give me keen 
pleasure to see the name of Clyde Fitch 
attached, in such a dignified manner, to 
the literature of dramatic tradition. In 
fact, nothing more appropriate could be 
than that a Fitch Memorial Collection 
should be made available in a city which 
he so well represented in his plays. 

There is something stingingly true in 
3urke’s utterance, put in the mouth of his 
Rip Van Iinkle: “Are we so soon forgot 
when we are gone?” Players are human 
and die, while their sons come into their 
heritage, possessing all the tangible evi- 
dences of a recorded tradition in the form 
of manuscripts, letters and printed data. 
It is not to be expected that they will lend 
to everyone what records they possess, yet 
it is not too wild a speculation to believe 
that they would willingly donate to a 
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Dramatic Library whatever books, papers 
or personalia which might hold some pub- 
lic interest and some future value. 

Of what should a Dramatic Library 
consist? It is not so simple, as at first 
might seem, to limit the field, for, more 
than any other art, the drama embraces 
so much that is mere accessory, and calls 
upon all other arts for aid. But, begin- 
ning with a general division, there are 
three essential classifications: Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. None of these 
as an actual fact, is distinct, but the 
three overlap, as all things do in Nature. 
In the first of these divisions there should 
be placed (1) the lives of the players, and 
of all those connected with the stage in 
any way, (2) the stage history of plays, 
(3) the record of performances and the 
preservation of programs, (4) the gather- 
ing of pictures and plans, together with 
(5) the histories of theaters as homes for 
the acted drama. There would likewise 
be made available (6) complete bibliogra- 
phies of all topics likely to be of imme- 
diate service to the specialists. 

In the second should be garnered books 
of a critical cast, treating (1) of the drama 
in its evolution, (2) of the plays in their 
construction, (3) of the dramatists and 
critics in relation to their theories and 
practice, (4) of characters and their vari- 
ous interpretations, in such style as is sug- 
gested in the Variorum Shakespeare, and 
finally (5) of the drama and its place in 
society. 

In the third division should be gathered 
(1) every detail which bears upon the 
theater as a working proposition; one 
should be able to obtain suggestions and 
historical guidance (2) for all designs of 
costume, and (3) for particular furniture 
or architecture peculiar to any _ special 
period. There should also be every facility 
(4) for tracing the entire evolution of the 
mechanism of the stage, such as the prog- 
ress of lighting, which makes for the prac- 
tical working of illusion before the “foots.” 

The Avery Gallery, attached to the 
Library of Columbia University, at present 
is the only satisfactorily equipped collec- 
tion for the technical study of the theater. 
The books are widely consulted, much to 
the satisfaction of the authorities in 
charge, who are simply waiting an oppor- 


tunty to codperate with the Dramatic 
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once it is securely established. 
Of course, managers have their individual 
books, but many works are difficult to 
procure, and others are needed only for 
momentary consultation. 

It might take years to establish such 
an institution as we imagine, but now is 
none too soon to begin. One of the cher- 
ished hopes of the “defunct National Art 
Theater Society was to found a library 
of wide scope such as that later “imagined” 
by the Green Room Club of New York 
Citvy—in it to have at hand one of the 
largest collections of dramatic books ever 
brought together, which would treat of 
the theater and of the drama in every 
particular. 

Where in New York City shall the 
student turn to be thus supplied? Wher- 
ever it behooves him to wander, ite is only 
partly satisfied. If the Astor Library has 
one thing, it has not the other, nor is there 
a systematic effort to keep up to date. 
Even at the present time, to repeat, the 
Public Library has no one in authority 


Library, 


who is definitely assigned to a department 
of the drama. If 
they 


asked why they f fail in 
this respect, will tell you that they 
are not required to specialize in everything. 
This may be a fair reason, but it does not 
explain their willingness to subdivide in 
classification to the smallest fraction any 
scientific literature of practical and public 
bearing. 

No library at present contains such an 
equipment as we have in mind. On pri- 
vate walls and in personal albums | have 
come across playbills, brown anc seared 
with age, recording a few first productions, 
but these walls and albums are scattered 
and private. Books on the drama very 
rapidly pass out of print: Tyrone Power's 
Reminiscences of the 30's, Hackett’s vol- 
ume about Falstaff, Sothern’s Birds of a 
Feather, the theatrical experiences of such 
men as Smith, who knew his early South; 
of Ludlow, who caught the spirit of the 
early West. Even Dunlap, Ireland, Clapp, 
and so recent a historian as Allston Brown, 
are scarce in their editions. This is how 
the matter stands in America. 

‘here is the academic side to 
library; there is likewise the practical. 
Unfortunately, as regards the theater, 
there are too many who are used to read- 
ing about it in a trivial fashion, when, both 
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as an institution and as a profession, it 
has the rights, the possibilities, of the 
highest art. Many attempts have been 
made by the disappointed playwright to 
establish a National Theater; it has been 
found not such an easy task as was at first 
expected. And so is the problem going 
to be with a Dramatic Library, for first of 
all it must be remembered that a Dramatic 
Library is all-inclusive on the subject,—at 
the same time that it is a library; that it 
is many-sided in its purpose, however dis- 
tinctive its name; that it has its student 
side—its evolutionary and _ revolutionary 
phases—as well as its practical side. 

Now that the New Theater is on a fair 
road to establishment, we look in that 
direction for the proper maintenance of a 
Dramatic Library. There is actually a 
room—most attractive in design—reserved 
for a small collection in the New Theater 
building. Certain gifts in money and 
books have already been made to assure 
a technical and general reading collection 
for the company and working staff, but 
something of larger scope should be 
planned. Undoubtedly, a successful issue 
in such a movement depends upon the per- 
son into whose hands falls the privilege of 
organizing the library and of disbursing 
the appropriations. It is no easy or casual 
task. 

The cry has been heard for many days 
that the university is too theoretical in its 
study of the stage, having neglected the 
fact that Moli¢re, Shakespeare and those 
of like magnitude were primarily practical 
playwrights. On the other hand, in their 
turn, the university theater-goers have 
appealed to public taste, have accused 
those in charge of the drama’s welfare, 
of their absorption in the practical to the 
exclusion of the artistic. If it is not 
already too evident to the reader, a 
‘Dramatic Library must be so equipped as 
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to balance the theoretical and the practical 
ven though privately organized, it should 
be public; for the theater is public, the 
actor in his professional capacity ‘s public, 
and the drama in every detail has been 
born of the public. 

When some years ago there was so 
much talk about a National Theater, many 
were surprised to find themselves at sea 
about the word “national.” In no other 
phase of creative art is the inclusive mean- 
ing of the term so evident as in the drama; 
more than any other form of human ex- 
pression, drama is comparative, for in all 
countries it has many elements in common ; 
being active, it is imitative. There is no 
such thing as an American Dramatic 
Library ; and we are fast coming ‘o recog- 
nize that the American drama itself is but 
a branch of the English drama, distinctive 
simply because of local atmosphere and 
national traits—since human passions are 
the same the world over. Hence, in a 
Dramatic Library we must consider the 
drama as an organic whole, and_ that 
means—the Frenchman, the German, the 
Norwegian, the Spaniard, the Italian, must 
be satisfied as well as ourselves. 

The first question for us to ask is not: 
where are the books? Those will be forth- 
coming, by subscription and by donation, 
just as soon as the most important ques- 
tions of endowment and organization are 
decided. There must be no cliques, as 1s 
so often the case in innovations connected 
with the drama, no petty jealousies. It 
must be a public Dramatic Library, for 
actors, managers and individuals would 
more willingly contribute to such an insti- 
tution, founded upon a broad basis, than 
give to a single actor, manager or indi- 
vidual as the heart and soul of a casual 
library movement lasting perhaps a gener- 
ation. 
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“The Most Beautiful Line” 
Opinions Gathered by R. T. House 


T was in April that the French jour- 

nalist, Ernest Gaubert, published a 

symposium of eminent opinions as to 

the le plus beau vers de la langue 

francaise. Several members of the 
French Academy are represented on his 
list, as well as other eminent scholars and 
writers whose literary immortality is not 
thus officially consecrated, and the result 
is a brilliant and extremely varied collec- 
tion of epigrams and fragments. 

A circular letter looking to the formation 
of a similar list of opinions from eminent 
Americans who write has brought a consid- 
erable number of answers, of which the 
majority are attempts to comply with the 
request, several are serious discussions of 
the futility of such efforts, and a few are 
curt refusals or gentle sarcasm. It is curi- 
ous, if nothing more, to note a difference 
or two between the French list and its 
American counterpart. The l’renchman 
says: “The most beautiful line in the 
French language is——” and the line fol- 
lows. M. Emile Faguet, the literary critic, 
even assures us that “the most beautiful 
line in existence is——” ‘The American 
is more likely to preface his line with “it 
seems to me that one of the most beautiful 
of many beautiful lines is perhaps——” 

Another curious fact is that the Ameri- 
can list has six quotations from the Bible, 
and the French list has none. If we assume 
that the average French literary man 
knows little of the Book of Books, or cares 
little for it, we must, on the other hand, 
allow him more familiarity with his great 
classic writers or more affection for them. 
For Corneille is quoted as frequently as 
the Americans quote the Bible, and Racine 
and Victor Hugo appear several times, 
whereas numbers of the American contri- 
butions come from very obscure sources, 
and even Shakespeare is not so general a 
favorite as one might expect. Every French 
quotation but one is verse, while several 
of the English suggestions, in addition to 
the citations from the Bible, are in prose. 
The two collections are alike in that differ- 
ent contributors have widely different ideas 
of the sort of beauty in a line that merits 
such preference. With some it is melody 


of sound; with others, charm cf sugges- 
tion; some are caught by moral signifi- 
cance ; a few—but these are humorists, and 
it may be that the humorist is merely con- 
sistent with himself when he answers a 
serious question with a quibble—have sup- 
plied what are ostentatiously far from /es 
plus beaux vers de la langue. 

It is worth while noting the reasons why 
several are disinclined to: comply with the 
collector’s request. Richard Watson Gilder 
pauses from his labors only long enough 
to protest that 

I should have to write a little essay in order 
to even attempt an answer. 

Charles W. Eliot states with character- 
istic straightforwardness : 


I do not know the English line which has ap- 
pealed to me most strongly. 


Professor L. A. Sherman, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, the eminent Shake- 
spearean scholar, explains his position in 
some detail: 


I am not sure that I could fix on any one of a 
score of sayings as appealing to me most 
strongly. Such an experience, supreme for the 
moment, is likely to give way to another even 
more compelling. 

Charlotte Porter has another reason for 
hesitation, and states it very fully: 

While I am loth not to answer [your request], 
I am not willing quite to answer it as you sug- 
gest: because I feel strongly that the greatest 
poets are those who do not write mosaic-wise ; 
and while they may have forced from them 
“jewels” just five words long, that it is through 
an injustice of a spiritual sort that their organic 
living work suffers such vivisection and crystal- 
lization, The older, or dryer, bards, whose work 
was elaborated after another fashion, and more 
from the outside, may be “specimened,” so to 
speak, with’ such a diamond drill. The best of 
the best of the lines of such poets, for example, 
as I should place supreme among the others of 
their environment, namely, Shakespeare and in 
later days Browning,—Emerson among Ameri- 
cans,—is so vitally related to the work as a 
whole wherein such lines appear that what the 
poet has joined together it behooves not me to 
put asunder. 

But believe me, dear sir, none the less appre- 
ciative of your kind invitation to express my 
homage to genius. 

It is Cardinal Gibbons who singles out 
the Beatitude: 

Blessed are the peacemakers : 
called the children of God. 


for they shall be 
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And Dr. W. H. Carruth, the Kansas 
professor-poet, concludes by quoting the 
same assurance, in a revised version: 

It is cruel to make a man try to select and 
discriminate in this way. Many of the most 
beautiful lines, such as Blanco White’s “If light 
can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” cannot be 
taken out of their connection. 

Let it be this, then: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the sons of 
God.” 


Curtis Hidden Page reverts to Genesis, 
and finds transcendent beauty in that which 
was to be “the life of men”: 


And God said, Let there be 
was light. 


light: and there 


Joaquin Miller admires the Book of Job, 
but finds nothing as wonderful as_ the 
glimpse of first things: 


In the beginning—when? where? what ? 


It is exasperating that the remaining two 
Biblical references are unsigned, and the 
compiler has no way of tracing them. One 
of them is very suggestively prefaced: 

For its bearing on the study of poetry, proba- 
bly this line has appealed to me with the greatest 
torce: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.” 

* The other is the ineffable : 


Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace, 


As pseudo-Biblical might be classed the 
contribution of the parddox-loving Elbert 
Hubbard: 


Remember the week-day to keep it holy. 


William Jennings Bryan is not primarily 
a literary man, perhaps, but he has very 
definite opinions on subjects purely literary. 
He states: 

I regard Bryant’s “Ode to the Waterfall” as 
the most beautiful of poems, because it presents 
a noble sentiment in graceful language. The 
conclusion of his argument is stated in the last 
verse, and yet it is impossible to pick out a line, 
and difficult to take even a stanza from the rest 
of the poem, 


Shakespeare is represented, though slen- 
derly. Bishop William A. Quayle, the 
Nature-lover, prefers: 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 

That breathes above a bed of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor. 
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And J. W. Foley, popular writer of light 
verse, puzzles the collector somewhat by 
solemnly quoting the ejaculation: 


What fools these mortals be! 


Palmer Cox, the “Brownie” man, ac- 
companies the quotation from Macbeth, 


The labor we delight in physics pain, 


with the interesting and somewhat pa- 
thetic statement: 

The line enclosed was used on my desk as a 
motto for years. The truth in the condensed 
expression has been proved over and over again. 
It is hard to keep away from the work that gives 
one pleasure to perform. 

Keats is a favorite. Madison Cawein 
speaks for the couplet from the “Ode ona 
Grecian Urn” 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ve need to know. 


John B. Tabb. whose courage in his 
attlictions endeared him more than ever to 
the reading public, repeats from the “Ode 


to the Nightingale”: 


: magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn, 


Clinton Scollard mentions the famous 


line: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Fred Emerson Brooks, the writer-elocu- 
tionist, is generous of “most _ beautiful 
lines.” He suggests: 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 


and: 


Full many a flower was born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


as well as the graceful lines from his own 
poem “Palestine”: 
Grandmother old, with aproned lap, 
And hair much whiter than her cap— 
For in those tresses hoary 
\ lifetime’s purity is caught— 
As if some silkworm deftly wrought 
The silken texture of her thought 
Into a crown of glory. 

The aggressive young German-American 
critic and poet, George Sylvester Viereck, 
quotes generously and writes a character- 
istic letter: 

The enclosed lines must be taken in the con- 
text to be appreciated. I cannot select one single 
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linc. The total rhythmical effect is needed. The 
two selections represent two different aspects of 
literature as well as of myself, 

My original intention was to choose one of 
my own lines, but, to be honest, there is noth- 
ing in anything I have written that appeals to 
me as much as these quotations from Swinburne 
and Wilde, 

The two stanzas are: 

For surely it is something to have been 

The best beloved for a little while, 

To have walked hand in hand with love and seen 

His scarlet wings flit once across thy smile. 

(Oscar Wilde.) 
And: 


For ever thee the fervid languid glories 

Allured, of heavier suns and mightier skies; 

Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 

Where sea sobs round Lesbian promontories 
(Swinburne. ) 


Jacob A. Riis, man of action and only 
incidentally a writer, quotes from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox: 

Heaven is a realm by loving souls created, 
And Hell was fashioned by the hearts that hated. 

Mrs. Wilcox herself finds the supremest 
beauty in the last line of Milton’s sonnet: 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Judge Walter Malone writes: 

I think that the finest single line in English 
literature is that superlative one by which Will 
Hubbard Kernan closes his poem on friendship 
called “We Two”: 

“And my heart will break into blossom whene’er 
I hear thy name.” 

Edith M. Thomas responds cautiously, 
but cheerfully: 

There are many “the most beautiful verses.” 
One that I have long treasured is as follows: 

“Ah, how the years exile us into dreams.” 


It occurs in a poem on “Fire Island,” and was 
written by a journalist [New York City] named 
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Cassidy [now dead]. Nom de plume “Walter 
Gay,” I believe. 

Longfellow receives one vote and Ten- 
nyson one. Edmund Vance Cooke is 
haunted by the phrase from ‘Tennyson: 

the moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
and it is John Philip Sousa who prefers 
the quatrain: 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 

Uf the prose citations, the one by Edwin 
Markham, with its accompanying com- 
ment, is particularly striking: 

“Some arrive; a glorious few; many must 
be lost, go down with the floating wreck which 
they took for land.” (Thomas Carlyle.) 

This saying, in its pathos and power, seems 
to me to surpass all other sayings in the litera- 
ture of the world. That last clause—‘which 
they took for land”—who can measure the depth 
of its significance? In those five fateful words, 
we plunge into the Bottomless. 

Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
In His Steps and numerous popular 
didactic stories, gives his voice for the 
eloquent conclusion of “The Gettysburg 
Address” 

that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Finally, Professor F. N. Scott, the 
rhetorician, of the University of Michi- 
gan, finds surpassing beauty in the reso- 
nant call from Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” : 


Rev. 


Trust thyself. Every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. 

Norr.—Since this article was prepared, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder and Father Tabb have both 
passed away. 


Folia 


By Thomas Walsh 


W 


Against his wounded bosom sealed 


HAT wondrous sheaf of parchment hath unrolled 
On Autumn's lap its rune of 
And what. that final rubrical 


green and gold! 
of dread 
with red! 








‘“Pelleas and Melisande”’ 


As Presented at the Home of Its Author 


By Alvan F. Sanborn 


OWEVER often one may 
return to Saint-Wandrille, the 
venerable abbey in which the 
Maeterlincks make _ their 
home, he may count on a 

fresh series of artistic joys. Even in the 
sections with which he is already familiar 
—the lofty refectory, the richly groined 
chapter hall, the delicately traceri¢d clois- 
ter, the ruined choir and transept of the 
Abbey church, the noble Court of Honor 
and the Italian garden—he will discern 
exquisite examples of — stained-glass, 
wrought-iron and  carved-wood work, 
comely arches and architraves, doors and 
panels sculptured with legends and alle- 
gories, tablets bearing curious inscriptions, 
decorative cornices, grotesque gargovles, 
fallen statues and prostrate pillars, faint 


traces Of naive frescoes, time-worn statu- 
ettes embraced by melancholy ivy, elabo- 
rate lavabos, graceful vases, picturesque 
nooks and corners, ravishing points of 
view, and effects of color and chiaroscuro, 
which he had not remarked on his pre- 
vious visits; and he will discover also, 
if permitted to saunter at will through the 
rambling pile, vaults “from the ceilings of 
which cold descends upon the shoulders,” 
traps and staircases, chapels and grottoes, 
crypts and passages, chambers, galleries 
and corridors, of the existence of which he 
had not the slightest suspicion. Further- 
more, the gardens and the acres of 
meadow and woodland, from the midst of 
which the abbey buildings rise, reserve for 
him not a few surprises. The steep wooded 
hill to the northward (which is separated 





Golaud Discovers Mélisande in the Forest 
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Golaud Spying upon Pelléas and Meélisande 


from the gardens by an extraordinarily 
pellucid, cress-bordered rivulet, whence 
Maeterlinck, when the fancy seizes him, 
has no difficulty in taking a lusty trout or 
so for dinner) is particularly rich in pic- 
turesque and gloomy relics. Here, in a 
tiny clearing bestarred with harebells, 
stands a single ivy-wound column with 
nothing to show whether it be a mcnument 
or a fragment of a structure the rest of 
which has disappeared. Here aiso are: a 
tiny oratory or hermitage, with the Latin 
inscription Invenit Deum in terro deserte 
et in loco solitudinis above the door, and 
on either side of the door the words Vivat 
Deus! a larger oratory, octagonal in shape. 


surmounted by a blackened, weather-beaten 
cross of wood and so closely pressed by 
the environing forest that, in summer, 
when the trees are heavy with foliage, 
the rays of the sun rarely reach it; 
an eleventh century chapel, dedicated to 
Saint Saturnin, the exterior of which looks 
(by reason of its ponderous rubble-stone 
walls and the narrowness of its windows) 
more like a huge dark gray boulder or the 
corner of a rampart than a building, and 
the interior of which seems (by reason of 
its dim light and its humid air) to be a 
catacomb rather than a sanctuary; and, 
finally, midway of the hillside, a big black 
hole (mouth of grotto or of sepulchre), the 
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very sight of which gives one “the creeps” 
and into which even a fairly boid person 
would hesitate to venture without a torch, 
through fear that vipers or other cold, 
slimy, crawling things akin to vipers might 
be lurking within its dark depths. 

Into this strange monastic domain, so 
perfectly in harmony with the spirit of 
the somber, mysterious dramas in which 
Maeterlinck evokes the intangible and the 
ineffable life of the soul, came, some weeks 
back, a horde of carpenters, painters, elec- 
tricians, costumers and lively Parisian 
“play-actors”—an irruption which bore all 
the marks of the proverbial invasion of the 
barbarians. ‘Thereafter, the profound 
tranquillity of the storied spot was daily 
disturbed by beat of hammer and buzz of 
saw, by hurryings to and fro, an by the 
chatter of human _ voices. Madame 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, the mis- 
tress of the abbey, far from attempting to 
prevent or even to restrain the vandalism 
of the invaders, goaded them on to greater 
activity. She scurried from play-actor to 
carpenter, from carpenter to electrician, 


from electrician to costumer, and from 


costumer back to play-actor again, note- 
book in hand, to proffer advice or to give 


an order. The notebook contaired such 
entries as these: 


For the public: the bench under the sycamores 
equals five persons; three rustic benches of 
seven persons equals twenty-one, 

During this scene, I change my costume in the 
carpenter-shop. The procession makes up 
there. Golaud is on horseback. The pack ot 
hounds. Two seats upon the terrace. Repaint 
the two doors. 

Pelléas and I pass through the basement. I 
find there a looking-glass and the necessary 
change of costume. Idea of the flowers. Dis- 
pose a big, old rock on the rim of the basin (I 
know where to find the rock J want). 

The four maids of honor forming a group 
apart approach without haste, descend among 
the spectators and push slowly the great door. 
The spectators pass through the door and find, 
beside and before the diadem of stones: twenty 
chairs and the bench of five (at present at the 
entrance to the wood). 

Mélisande has two minutes to change her 
costume! In the grotto of the chapel. If the 
weather is fine, the public returns to the cloister 
by the galleries. Otherwise, it enters the chapel 
directly. 


As these citations indicate, the reason for 
the seeming profanation of a site conse- 
crated to contemplation and silence no less 
by its present lay occupant than by his 
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monastic predecessors, was the determina- 
tion of Madame Maeterlinck to give there 
a representation of Pelléas and Meélisande. 

This determination was splendidly car- 
ried out. 

On the evening of August 29 (by which 
time practically every trace of the hustle, 
bustle and confusion inseparabie from 
theatrical preparations had disappeared), a 
favored few were privileged to see the 
mysterious little Princess Meélisarde weep 
under the tall trees of a real forest: to 
see the young and unsophisticated prince, 
Pelleas, and this same Mélisande dally 
beside a real fountain in a real park; to 
see’ Pelléas caress under a real sky the 
golden tresses of Mélisande as she bends 
over the ledge of a real latticed window 
in a vain effort to offer her hand to the 
lips of her lover; to see Mélisande’s jealous 
husband, Golaud, hide behind real trees, in 
the shadow of the ruined Abbey church, 
preparatory to wreaking vengeance upon 
the amorous pair; and finally, to see 
Meélisande, in a quaint corner of the 
medieval refectory, slip out of a life which 
had proved “too many for her’—sights 
unlikely ever to be repeated, for which the 
innermost recesses of the memory, I can 
assure you, are caskets none too choice. 

It was the verdict of most of the 
dramatic critics that Maude Adams as 
Rosalind and Margaret Anglin as Anti- 
gone, at this summer’s University of 
California open-air performances, were 
insignificant figures—nonentities «ilmost— 
over against the splendor of the natural 
scenery in which they acted. The same 
criticism has not been made and cannot be 
made of Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck’s 
impersonation of Mélisande at Saint- 
Wandrille. Thanks in part to the rare 
simplicity of Mme. Maeterlinck’s acting, 
but thanks still more, probably, to the 
painstaking care and consummate skill with 
which she herself had prepared the Abbey 
and the adjacent forest for the events that 
were to take place therein, she dominated 
every scene in which she appeared so com- 
pletely that the attention of the spectator 
was not diverted for an instant by the 
reality of the setting from the soul-drama 
of which she was the pivotal personage. 
Leaving nothing to chance (even going so 
far as to blaze in advance the zigzag path 

(Concluded on page 211) 
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HE literature of Sunday-school 
work in this country has 
grown to immense propor- 
tions. Every denomination 
has its publishing house, 

which issues lesson helps for the schools 
of the denomination. Then there are many 
publications of a general character, relat- 
ing to the work of Sunday schools, 
brought out from time to time. Jn the 
Master's Country, by Martha Tarbell, is a 
book belonging to the latter class. It is 
described as a geographical aid to the 
study of the life of Christ. A knowledge 
of the country of Palestine, where our 
Lord lived and wrought, is very important 
in a consideration of the Gospels. This 
book furnishes much information of a 
geographical kind which will preve very 
valuable. The -first section contains a 
chronological outline of the life of Christ. 
The remainder of the book is given up to 
the study, somewhat in detail, of the 
geography of Palestine in the time of 
Christ. The events of our Lord’s life 
associated with each locality are indicated 
in connection with the description of the 
locality. There are also a number of 
maps of Palestine and charts of various 
features of the country. The book is 
arranged for use as a_ textbook, with 
review questions under the various sec- 
tions. (George H. Doran Company.) 


* ok ok 


In every thoughtful mind there must be 
an interest in the far future, the future 
that lies beyond the earthly life. Do we 
live on after men call us dead? Where 


do we go? What kind of existence shall 
we have hereafter? Many persons have 
written their answers to these questions, 
or at least their guesses. There is always 
room, however, for a new book on this 
subject, and we have The Gospel of the 
Hereafter, by Dr. J. Patterson Smyth. 
This is an attempt, as the author says, to 
examine dispassionately just what the 
Scriptures say concerning the life after 
death. The book is divided into two parts 
—“The Near Hereafter” and “The Far 
Hereafter.” There are three stages of 
human existence—the earthly stage, the 
life between death and the judgment, and 
the life after judgment. Dr. Smyth admits 
our ignorance of much that we would like 
to know about what is called the interme- 
diate state. Yet he thinks that the Bible 
tells us more than we sometimes think it 
does. The titles of some of his chapters 
will indicate the drift of Dr. Smyth’s 
teaching —*What the Bible Says About 
the Near Hereafter,” “Recognition,” “The 
Communion of Saints,” “Growth and 
Purification,” “Probation in This Life,” 
“Ministry in the Unseen Life.” The sec- 
ond part of the book deals with “The Far 
Hereafter—The Judgment, Hell, Heaven.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* 


Northfield brings together many of the 
best preachers of Great Britain end this 
country in its great summer conferences. 
Among these is Rev. John A. Hutton, who 
delivered several remarkable discourses 
which have now been published under the 
title The Authority and Person of Our 
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Lord. ‘The introduction treats of the na- 
ture of Christ's authority. Why do we 
listen to his teachings with so much confi- 
dence? Why do we give him the first 
place as a teacher? ‘The first and second 
lectures give us “The Voice of the New 
Testament Concerning the Person of Our 
Lord.” ‘These lectures answer the ques- 
tion of the introduction, giving us the 
ground of the authority of Christ. The 
author holds to the Deity of Christ, and 
takes his readers over the arguments in a 
way that is convincing, leaving no uncer- 
tainty, no shadow of doubt. The closing 
words of the discussion are: 


In Jesus Christ we have the authentic voice 
from out the silence, in Jesus Christ there 
dwells for us the fulness of the Godhead in 


bodily form. 


(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Theology is an endless subject. It is 
the science of God, and God is infinite. It 
is defined in the dictionary as “the science 


concerned with ascertaining, classifying 
and systematizing all attainable truth 


concerning God and his relation to the 
universe.” We need not be surprised 
therefore at the diversity of views and 
opinions among those who attempt to give 
us systems of theology. The subject is so 
vast that no one can give us more than a 
fragment of teaching. Theology and 
Human Problems, by Eugene William 
Lyman, is described on the title-page as 
“a comparative study of absolute idealism 
and pragmatism as interpreters of re- 
ligion.” The author says in his preface 
that the object of his lectures is to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the cloistral and 
clinical methods of theological treatment, 
and then to apply the method adopted 
to certain great themes of religion. The 
lectures were delivered in Yale University 
on the Nathaniel William Taylor Founda- 
tion, last December. ‘The topics of the 
lectures are, “Highways of Thought,” 
“The Experience of the Eternal,’ “One 
Increasing Purpose,’ “Moral Depths and 
Heights.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The science of Christian ethics is most 
important. As Christians, we should seek 
in all ways to know how we ought to live 
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We 


should seek our ideal in life and we must 


as the followers of Jesus Christ. 


know clearly what that ideal is. We 
should seek to know our duty, that we may 
do it. The History of Ethics Within Or- 
ganized Christianity, by Thomas Cuming 
Hall, is a most valuable work to the stu- 
dent of ethics. Dr. Hall says in his 
preface that he has been sustained 
throughout much weary plodding in the 
preparation of his book by one main pur- 
pose—to understand and to help others to 
understand the essential message of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. He is the 
source of all teaching about life and duty. 
\We must resolutely insist on putting in the 
foreground in ethics what Jesus put in the 
foreground. Dr. Hall seeks to “strip from 
organized Christianity the encumbering 
graveclothes in which her life has been 
stifled.” His book begins with a study of 
ethics in the preparation for Christianity. 
Then he takes up New Testament ethics 
—the ethics of Jesus, of Paul, and of the 
other canonical writings. The ethics of 
the early Church are considered and traced 
through the centuries in different periods 
of the Church. A chapter is given to the 
ethics of the English Reformation, and 
another to the ethics of the Continental 
Reformation—the ethics of Luther, of 
Melanchthon, of Calvin. The book is the 
result of a vast amount of labor and 
research. It is not a mere compilation. 
The author has gone directly to the 
sources for himself, and has sought at 
first hand to understand the work of those 
whom he reviews. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ) 


The story of Jesus Christ is an exhaust- 
less one. Every phase of His life is 
infinite. Books concerning Him are contin- 
ually coming from the press, and no one 
repeats another. Jesus the Worker, by 
Charles McTyeire Bishop, is one of the 
latest of the books with Christ as the sub- 
ject. This volume contains the Cole Lec- 
tures for 1909, delivered before Vanderbilt 
University. The lectures are described as 
studies in the ethical leadership of the Son 
of Man. The titles will suggest the course 
of the author’s treatment: “Jesus the 
Man”; “The Acts of Jesus’; “The Atti- 
tude of Jesus Toward the Universe” ; “The 
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Constructive Purpose of Jesus”; “The 
Ethics of Jesus”; “Jesus the Preacher.” 
There is an unusual freshness in Dr. 
Bishop’s treatment. As the title of the 
book suggests, it is the active side of the 
life of Jesus that is most prominently pre- 
sented—not Jesus the Teacher, but Jesus 
the Worker. He is to be known not only 
by His words, but by His acts. His meat 
was to do the will of His Father. He had 
a plan of life and all His energies were 
bent on fulfilling ‘it. Students of Jesus 
will find these lectures inspiring and illu- 
minating. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


ok ok 


One of the methods of Christian work 
which is proving fruitful in many cities 
in these days is work for men through 
church clubs and brotherhoods. Dr. John 
Timothy Stone’s Recruiting for Christ is 
a series of addresses given last winter 
before a class of men of different churches 
in Chicago, in the interest of personal 
effort to win men. The addresses are 
familiar and practical—not formal ser- 
mons, but informal talks, meant to incite 
to interest in others and to suggest ways 
and methods of bringing them to Christ. 
Dr. Stone has proved his ability in such 
work, and his addresses will help those 
who desire to become successful in reach- 
ing men. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * 


These are days when Christian missions 
are everywhere in the ascendant in men’s 
thoughts in all Christian churches. It is 
not necessary to apologize for the pres- 
entation of the subject in any religious 
meeting. Since the great missionary con- 
vention of last June in Edinburgh, a new 
interest attaches to everything that belongs 
to the work of missions. Books on mis- 
sions, if they be thoughtful and well writ- 
ten, are sure to find ready welcome. The 
Expansion of Christendom is an English 
book. It is written by Mrs. Ashley Carns- 
Wilson. Part I considers the case for 
missions—the purpose for which _ the 
Church was founded. Objections to mis- 
sions are considered and the conclusion is 
that the work must be done. Motives for 
undertaking missions are presented and 
pressed. 
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Part II traces historically the course of 
missions—the acts of the Church, the out- 
come thus far of its founding, what it has 
actually done. The author shows that mis- 
sions have not been a failure, concluding 
that the winning of the world for Christ 
can be accomplished. 

Part III considers the crisis of missions 
—what now lies before the Churci:, what it 
has yet to do. The condition of the world 
is considered, the forces arrayed against 
the Faith, and also the forces of Chris- 
tianity. The question is asked, whether 
missionaries should aim at the conversion 
of individuals, or at the Christianizing of 
nations. Four ways are suggested in 
which Christians at home can and should 
take part in the work abroad. ‘The con- 
clusion is that the prospects for missions 
are as bright as the promises of God. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


* Kk 


Dr. W. J. Dawson, who some years 
since came to this country from England, 
continues to be an earnest and winning 
preacher. His books are strong and make 
their appeal to heart and conscience. His 
latest volume is The Divine Challenge. 
The keynote of the challenge is “Do men 
believe in Christ?” This is the burden of 
the first sermon. The sermons which 
follow—there are fifteen in all—are some- 
what unusual in their presentation of 
truth. Dr. Dawson never chooses an un- 
important subject—his sermons are always 
on great themes. They are also full of 
strong inspiration. He sets high ideals be- 
fore men and calls them to strive to reach 
them. “The most notable quality in this 
volume,” says a reviewer, “is Dr. Dawson’s 
wide charity and brotherliness—his genius 
to intercept and answer the perplexities of 
the reverent doubter. With the careful- 
ness of a man who has traversed rhe same 
desert, he sets out on his journey of ex- 
planation—and his eyes are fixed upon the 
stars. What he says by the way is grave, 
and wise, and visionary; best of all, it is 
sympathetic. Before we realize what has 
happened, the desert is behind us, our foot- 
steps are ascending, and we are sharing 
our companion’s confidence in the reality 
and gentleness of God.” (George H. 
Doran Company.) 









































For the Reader of New Fiction 


The Creators* 

EYOND any question, this is the 

biggest thing Miss Sinclair has 

done. We may go further and 

say that it is the biggest thing 

anybody has done for some time. 
This book is a climax to the long line of 
psychological novels that mark the latest 
development in modern fiction; it stands 
for the final word in the books of its class 
—the books of Edith Wharton, of Henry 
James, of Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

When The Divine Eire was published, 
the literary world believed that a master- 
piece in the study of genius had been 
achieved. Since then every third novel, 
almost, has had a poet or some other kind 
of genius for its hero. But every one of 
them—TJhe Divine Fire included—is a 
puny thing beside this immense production, 
wherein a group of Promethean figures, all 
bent on stealing the divine fire, suffer the 
tortures of the vulture that gnaws away 
at their vitals, and endure over and over 
again the agony that creation imposes upon 
the creator. 

For a woman, Miss Sinclair possesses 
a daring that appals. Her penetration is 
a thing to be feared. And always that 
little demon of cynicism creeps into her 
presentments ; always there is a stig in her 
honey pot. 

Jane Holland might stand for May Sin- 
clair—though we doubt if May Sinclair 





*THE Creators. By May Sinclair. The Cen- 
tury Company. 


could live Jane Holland in life as she con- 
ceives of her in fiction. Jane is a noted 
novelist, a novelist who does great things 
and, what is better, does things that her 
public loves. 

George ‘Tanqueray is the second most 
important figure in this group of creators 

after him there is Nina Lampiére and 
Laura Gunning and Owen ?Prothero. 
Brodrick, the magazine editor and success- 
ful newspaper man, is a kind of guardian- 
angel to them all. 

Tanqueray marries Rose, a pretty serv- 
ant girl—one of the most charming crea- 
tions in the book. Jane marries [rodrick, 
and Prothero marries Laura. As Tan- 
queray says later on, he should have mar- 
ried Jane; Brodrick should have married 
his estimable secretary, Gertrude, and Rose 
should have married some rising young 
draper. But then Tanqueray was very 
bitter; the genius that drove him made a 
fiend of him and forced him into an atti- 
tude toward his faithful wife that even 
Jane found despicable. 

The great question in the book seems to 
resolve itself into this: Should Genius 
marry? Miss Sinclair does not answer it. 
She makes Nina—torn on the wheel that 
revolved her away from  Protiiero—do 
immortal things when once her virginity is 
decided upon. Yet Jane, the wife of a 
rarely perfect husband, and the mother of 
two children, continues to create. Jane is 
made to pay—to pay to the full, even as 
Tanqueray had predicted—but even in 
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Jane’s most miserable moments she is a 
happy wife and an adoring mother. Tan- 
queray and Jane might have been happy 
together—intellectually, they were admi- 
rably matched—but it is a question if 
‘Tanqueray’s unbounded selfishness would 
have been overcome even by Jane's under- 
standing management of him. 

The beautiful love story of the book 
weaves itself about Laura—the kiddie— 
and Prothero—the poet. [ronically enough, 
Miss Sinclair permits Prothero to die in 
the next to the last chapter. But the 
sweetness of their romance remains—un- 
spoiled by the bitterness of the conflicts 
around them. 

The Creators covers more than five 
hundred pages. Yet, every page of it is 
athrob with life. Each character is indi- 
vidually developed and carried torward; 
there are no second-rate supernumeraries ; 
and the genius of creation explains itself 
in every act, as it goes, until there seems 
to be a story within a story, since just 
those experiences described must have been 
the experiences undergone to produce the 
work; just that attitude set forth must 
have been the attitude maintained; the 
pursuit of Jane’s genius seems to pro- 
claim itself the pursuit of Miss .Sinclair’s 
genius; the throes of Jane’s creations seem 
to reproduce those of this author; we are 
even impelled to wonder if Miss Sinclair 
has hated her genius as Jane at times hated 
hers. 

The Creators will cause a stir in literary 
circles, both because of its subject matter 
and because of the high degree of literary 
art it attains. But we predict for it also 
a ready acceptance on the part of the 
public at large, since it is so indubitably 
life, since its characters are so real; they 
grip and grip and cling—firmly, tenaciously. 
One is forced to take them seriously, and, 
what is more, one will continue to take 
them seriously, even as their creator took 
them when she found herself delivered 
of them with agony and forced to mother 
them to life. 


Max* 

The hero of this novel is also its heroine, 
since the Russian boy Max, who meets 
an Englishman, an Irishman and an Amer- 
ican on a train bound for Paris, turns out 


*Max. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Harper 
& Brothers. 
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to be Maxine, the Russian princess who 
has fled from St. Petersburg cisguised 
as a boy in order to escape a loathsome 
Marriage. 

Max the boy is an attractive figure, and 
his life in the French capital, where he 
starts out to be an artist, is full of adven- 
tures and a variety of interesting situa- 
tions. The friendship which springs up 
between him and the Irishman develops 
into a much closer relationship, until at 
last the identity of Max is disclosed and 
Maxine—a very fascinating creature— 
comes into her rightful heritage of love. 

This is a more pretentious piece of lit- 
erary work than Mrs. Thurston has pre- 
viously given us ; the novel has plot, artistic 
development and dramatic strength. As 


a love story it is pleasing and satisfactory, 
and goes further toward fulfilling the 
promise of The Circle, Mrs. Thurston’s 
first novel, than anything she has done. 


An Affair of Dishonor* 

To a certain extent, Mr. De Morgan’s 
new novel is disappointing. It is 
“De Morgany’”—to coin a word—than we 
are accustomed to. The keen sense of the 
author’s delightful personality is absent 
from this narrative of a man who earns 
the wages of sin, and the plot becomes 
more important than the character sketch- 
ing and the fascinating manner of setting 
forth the situations. 

An Affair of Dishonor has a_ well- 
defined plot; it shows a_ constructive 
scheme that has never before appeared in 
Mr. De Morgan's stories. This book has 
action—contrary to the usual fashion of 
dilly-dallying along the way which has 
been one of the chief charms of the De 
Morgan novels. 

The tale opens with a duel; the hero 
kills the father of the girl he has dis- 
honored. Sir Oliver fails to tell the girl 
of his deed; she continues to live with 
him as his wife, though conscience smites 
him and strikes him down through the 
agency of epilepsy. 

Months go by and the girl discovers how 
her father died. She turns on Sir Oliver 
and leaves him, but comes back to marry 
him when his own wife is dead and a child 
is about to be born. 


*AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOR. 
Morgan. Henry Holt & Co. 
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The whole story is one of tragedy; the 
picture of the specter-haunted man is 
graphic; the portrayal of the woman’s 
tender devotion while she remains in 
ignorance of her lover’s treachery is deeply 
pathetic. The climax comes with a dra- 
matic force that reveals a new quality in 
this author. 

Many readers will consider this kind of 
novel an improvement over Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s earlier books, but, on the other hand, 
many will miss the tone of gentle toler- 
ance, the atmosphere of delightful humor, 
the touches of simple-hearted pathos or 
whole-hearted fun, that placed Joseph 
Vance and Alice-for-Short in a class of 
novels all by themselves. 


The Lady of Shenipsit* 


A rather charming love story, set in the 
midst of unfortunate circumstances. It is 
the old tale of the strong woman and the 
weak ; the noble man and the ignoble. But 
Mr. Ladd has his characters well in hand, 
and from the outset we find Grace Beck- 
ford warm-hearted and loving, while no- 
body could fail in a feeling of friendship 
for John Kingsbury. 

The scene is a New England village, 
and the pictures of village life, with the 
evil-minded gossip and its quaint, uncouth 
characters, are admirably presented 


Mr. Dooley Sayst 


And what is Mr. Dooley getting off 
now! Is Mr. Hennessy still a patient lis- 
tener and able to exclaim, “What's that?” 
Faith, he is! The dear old boy sits tight 
and lets his fat friend lay down the law 
to him as usual, and once in a while he 
puts in just a word (but such a word!), as 
breaks your countenance into ripples of 
smiles and makes you want to slap him 
pleasantly on the back. It has always been 
a question with me whether I liked Mr. 
Dooley quite as well as I did Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 

The portrait of Mr. Dooley adorns the 
“wearing o’ the green” of this new vol- 
ume, and his broad shoulders and bushy 
hair, florid face and assured expression 
complete the ideal picture of the popular 





*Tue Lapy oF SuHeEnipsit. By Frederic P. 
Ladd. Sturgis and Walton Company. 

+Mr. Doortty Says. By F. P. Dunne. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


monologist. He is now rampant on 
“Divorce,” “The Bachelor Tax,” “Expert 
Testimony,” “The Tariff,” “Woman Suf- 
frage,’ ‘The Hague Conference,” “The 
Army Canteen” and many other interest- 
ing topics. In “The Call of the Wild” he 
begins this way: “Well, sir,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “I see me frind Tiddy Rosenfelt 
has been dooin’ a little lithry criticism, an’ 
the hospitals are full of mangled authors. 
The next time wan iv thim nature authors 
goes out into th’ woods lookin’ f’r his prey, 
he’ll go on crutches.” Hennessy is at once 
all interest and wants to know what it is 
all about. So will you, if you commence 
to read it. The answer comes in the same 
old inimitable style that has made these 
two men as widely known as “Tiddy” him- 
self, among the thousands who recognize 
wisdom and wit when they see it. 


The Refugee* 

We have here a novel that just escapes 
being a juvenile. However, it will appeal 
to readers of many. ages, and the adven- 
tures here depicted will satisfy the desire 
for a swift-moving tale of the good, old- 
fashioned kind, with a heroic hero, a 
beautiful heroine, and a clearly defined, 
colorfully painted villain. 

The tale is English, the time that of the 
French Revolution: a French émigré 
seeks refuge in an English household, then 
turns traitor when he fails to win the 
affections of the daughter of his host. 

There are highwaymen in the tale, and 
smugglers, and murders and fres—the 
whole coming to a climax in the deserved 
death of the man who had outraged hospi- 
tality and had turned traitor to his own 
country. 


The Scales of Justicet 


Here is a book that cannot fail to enlist 
many supporters to the cause of abolish- 
ing the “Third Degree.” The practice of 
“sweating” accused persons is one of the 
horrors of “bygone” barbarisms that still 
survive in police circles to-day. A Senate 
committee was formed to investigate it, 
anti-““Third Degree” bills have been passed 
by some States, and so eminent a body as 
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the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has undertaken a probe. 

The provision of the law which declares 
that a man may not be compelled to tes- 
tify against himself is a dead letter in nine 
police departments out of ten. Mr. Knapp 
tells of a false confession of murder, 
wrung from a poor, cowering offender by 
police officials for the sake of winning a 
proffered reward. 

Through the efforts of the hero, Arthur 
Kern, a reporter whose brilliant journal- 
istic abilities reflect the author’s own, the 
condemned man is acquitted, and the guilty 
one escapes suspicion only by advancing 
the actual occurrences of the case as his 
theory—the truth alone being unbelievable. 

This tale of thrilling mystery, while it 
reveals a realm of undreamed-of brutality, 
is by no means forbidding. The author’s 
pen is well restrained, and the reader’s 
feelings are spared in innumerable in- 
stances. 


The Mistress of Shenstone* 

Several of the characters in The Rosary 
reappear in the newer story. Jane is once 
more in evidence, and Myra, Lady Ingleby, 
is the heroine. 

The plot of the tale is slight, but around 
it an exquisite love story is woven, with 
all the wealth of sentiment, the sweetness 
of spirit, the uplift and the inspiration that 
characterized The Rosary. 

The Mistress of Shenstone is, in short, 
a charming tale of English country life, a 
tale of mingled pathos” and gentie humor, 
depicting the womanly love of a woman 
for a manly man, a love so fine, and free, 
and warm, that it could weather all storms 
and defy every untoward circumstance. 


Fredat 


One can always depend upon it that 
Katharine Tynan will write a wholesome 
and touching story. Her children, par- 
ticularly, are to be depended upon. and she 
gives her stories enough plot to make them 
entertaining. This time it is the case of a 
child sold by an uncle who wants her in- 
heritance, but who, in later years, has to 
acknowledge and reinstate her. 


By Florence 


*THE MIstRESS OF SHENSTONE. 
. Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The experiences of Freda in France, 
where she lives in a gambling den kept by 
a Frenchman—who was once a gentleman 
—and his mistress, are full of pathos; the 
life of Freda in England, whither she goes 
to establish her parentage, is, for the most 
part, a tender love story. 

Freda is an engaging child, and a lov- 
able woman, and her story will interest 
many readers who want a book with a 
clean atmosphere. 


The Rose in the Ring* 


It is with a good deal of pleasure that 
we recognize in this new story by Mr. 
McCutcheon a more serious note than 
usually appears in his novels. It is as if 
Mr. McCutcheon had suddenly acquired a 
literary conscience, and had determined to 
obey the dictates of that conscience by 
writing a book that should actually point a 
moral. Happily, Mr. McCutcheon’s train- 
ing saved him from making his moral too 
obvious. 

A young boy of good Virginia family 
becomes the victim of a nefarious plot, 
which involves the killing of his grand- 
father and the confiscation of the fortune 
to which the boy is heir. David, accused 
of his grandfather’s murder, is forced to 
flee; and he finds refuge with a circus, the 
manager of which is a drunken beast with 
a refined wife and a very pretty daughter. 
David falls in love with the daughter, and 
when, on the death of an uncle, his name 
is cleared of suspicion, he wishes to take 
her back to his Virginia estate as his wife. 
But the girl’s mother, doubting the wisdom 
of letting these two children marry so 
arly, takes her daughter away for five 
years, and in that time David hears noth- 
ing from them. Then they meet again, 
but the unfortunate career of the father 
has made the girl feel unworthy of her 
lover’s noble name. The father, however, 
has changed since a term of imprisonment, 
and he stands ready to make any sacrifice 
in order that his daughter may attain to 
happiness. The way in which this father 
and mother make their peace for the sake 
of their child gives the book one of its 
most beautiful touches. 

The pictures afforded of life in a circus, 
among the clowns, the jugglers and all the 
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rest, are exceedingly realistic. Oe of the 
most attractive and appealing characters 
in the book is a pickpocket, who becomes 
a self-confessed murderer for the sake of 
a deformed brother who has always treated 
him hatefully. 

In most ways this is a much stronger 
work than anything Mr. McCutcheon has 
done. It has plot, action and vivid char- 
acter portrayal, the people of the story 
being live men and women instead of the 
heroic puppets of Graustark and Triu.cton 
King, Castle Craneycrow, and the rest of 
their kind. In this novel, men fight for 
principle, and develop souls, which is more 
than can be said of most of this author's 
former creations. 

From a literary point of view, the novel 
is well constructed, and the situations are 
handled with a mastery that makes for 
dramatic climax and moral impression. 


The Sword Maker* 

A lively romance, indeed, is this of con- 
ditions on the Rhine some few centuries 
ago, when the robber barons in their 
strongholds of Rheinstein, Falkenstein, 
Furstenburg, and others, had put an end 
to all commerce on the river, the conse- 
quence being that Frankfort and other 
cities were in a pitiably unhappy condition. 

The reigning emperor at this period was 
a self-indulgent old man; therefore, the 
warlike Archbishops of Mayence, Treves 
and Cologne determined to take matters 
into their own hands, making a beginning 
by placing Prince Roland for safe-keeping 
in the castle of Ehrenfels until such time 
as he might be called to occupy the throne. 

Now, this Roland was young and at- 
tractive and possessed of ideas of his own; 
so it was by no means difficult for him to 
bribe his jailer to allow him to ieave his 
prison whensoever he pleased. The story 
relates how in disguise the prince became 
a practical sword maker, and how he then 
set the current of commerce once more 
to flowing in its natural channel of the 
Rhine by strategetically plundering the 
barons’ fortified castles. 

Of course, in a romance there must be 
love, and this element is here supplied by 
the presence of the beautiful Countess 
Hildegunde von Sayn, a kindred spirit to 
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that of Roland, and with the adventures 
of these two the author knows well how to 
hold the interest of his readers in a thrill- 
ing tale, while they at the same time flatter 
themselves that they are learning some- 
thing of history. 


My Brother’s Keeper* 

In this new American novel Charles 
Tenney Jackson deals closely with social 
and industrial conditions as they now exist. 
The attempt shows close observation, but 
does not suggest any real solution for the 
difficulties. 

Herford Rand, whose father is a dis- 
tinguished judge as well as the millionaire 
owner of some Southern cotton mills, 
exiles himself from his home and _ his 
father because he finds the conventional 
life too smail for him. 

A fugitive from justice because of his 
part in a strike, the first chapter «lescribes 
him, unkempt and penniless, returning to 
his father’s house for the shelter which is 
his due. But it is not with the spirit of 
the prodigal son. Bold, defiant and sneer- 
ing, he encounters his aged father, who 
displays a heart as hard and critical as 
when they had parted in anger years be- 
fore. The younger man is repellent, with 
his mocking sneer, his sharp, stinging 
tongue, and yet his is a nature so big, 
broad and brave as to be without the pale 
of ordinary human law. Always ready to 
help the weak, he does not hesitate to pro- 
tect the “beast brother” whose life had 
been ruined in the Rand Mills. ‘The fact 
that the “beast brother” was an Anarchist 
bomb-thrower who had caused great loss 
of life and the destruction of a mill, did 
not weigh against him in the eyes of the 
man great enough to recognize human 
brotherhood and to realize that the poor 
Anarchist was after all only the creature of 
circumstances, the fruit of the child labor 
conditions under which his life had been 
destroyed. So young Rand protects him 
and aids him to escape, and thereby loses 
his own life. 

There are a number of other clever 
actors in the stage setting of this new 
work, and all play their parts with un- 
usual skill. 


*My BrorHer’s Keeper. By Charles Tenney 
Jackson. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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the wife, is a sister of the 
‘beast brother,” though her relationship 
was unknown to her husband, Professor 
I‘nnersley, who is a great champion of 
child labor reform, but shows up, in a test, 

puny coward, afraid to tell the truth. 
lle contrasts strongly with Herford Rand, 
will not stoop to concealment or 


Demetra, 


who 
lving. 

Louise Hergov, the Polish 
had entertained a great passion for 
I-nnersley, believing in his sincerity. His 
weakness at the crucial moment made her 
lose this regard, and she turns to help 
Rand in securing the escape of the “beast 
brother,” her own countryman. She is 
with him at his death and carries the news 
hack to his home, to the father who had 
never understood the son, to the wife who 
had been ready to leave her husband be- 
cause of his cowardice, and to the husband 
who really desired to bring about the uni- 
versal brotherhood despite his weakness at 


typewriter, 


a crisis. 

And the spirit of Herford’s sacrifice was 
not in vain, for all of these and some others 
continue to “keep on working,” and the 
humanitarian ideals of the profcssor are 


to be aided by the liberal support of the 
old judge, who has learned too late that big 
money profits are not essentials. 

s a whole, this book is strong and well 
written, and will commend itself to think- 
ing people. 


The Shadow of a Titan* 

This story by A. Wedgwood has a 
plot so intricate and involved that it be- 
comes almost tedious at times, and yet the 
delineation of character and the description 
indicate unusual talent and imagination. 

The central figure is El Sefior Almirante 
Fustaquio de la Camara, of Bolumbia, 
South America, who is indeed a strange 
conception of humanity. His character is 
a constant succession of surprises, reveal- 
ing surpassing contrasts of chivalry and 
cruelty, bravery and selfishness. He en- 
dures tortures beyond ordinary imagina- 
tion with the stoicism of an Indian, while 
he complains of small discomforts like a 
weak, whining woman. He is absolutely 
indifferent to the suffering of others, and 
encourages the utmost brutz ulity on the part 
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of his semi-savage followers, but he is the 
ideal Spanish chevalier in his treatment of 
the high-bred English girl who had given 
up all for him. He is an unfrocked priest, 
disgraced and branded for a heinous crime 
in the confessional, yet he is a loyal son 
of the Church, capable of reviving all the 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition in his 
religious fanaticism. 

In sharp contrast to this picturesque 
character are several English gentlemen, 
who play well their réles as minor heroes. 
They are commonplace in comparison with 
the South American, but are cleverly 
painted characters despite that. 

The scenes shift from quiet English 
country houses to a revolutionary country 
in South America, and touch also a number 
of European countries. 

The book is longer than 
novel, but it is well done, 
doubt, be received with favor. 


the 
and 


average 
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My Brother, the King* 

This book is of exceptional interest and 
differs essentially from the average novel 
in that it contains no love-méz king from 
beginning to end. It is really a juvenile, 
being the account of the adventures of 
some exceedingly clever children who had 
experiences which conservative parents 
may regard as sensational in the extreme. 

Sir Francis Darcey and his wife accept 
the use of a large and unusually well- 
equipped yacht unexpectedly placed at 
their disposal. Accompanied by a good- 
sized party, including their own children 
and some others, they plan to spend the 
summer cruising in Arctic waters. 

Along the northern Russian coast, how- 
ever, Sir Francis and Lady Darcy are sud- 
denly recalled to England, and they 
leave the childen on the yacht to finish the 
proposed cruise, in care of the captain and 
crew and a young man closely related to 
Lady Darcy. 

An unexpectedly early drift of icebergs 
ties up the yacht for the winter on the Obi 
River, in the province of Yalmal. This is a 
Russian possession, and the natives, who 
are gentle, though only semi-civilized, are 
treated with great brutality by the officers 
and soldiers in charge of the fort. The 
English children he ud encountered number- 
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less tales of the horrors of Russian cruelty 
to prisoners in Siberia, and were inclined 
from the first to sympathize with the 
natives of Yalmal, who frequently came on 
board the yacht. 

Not thinking it wise to have the children 
subjected to the rigors of an Arctic winter, 
the captain of the yacht went to the nearest 
station to try to secure some means of 
transportation that would enable the party 
to reach home. A series of accidents de- 
layed him several weeks. During his 
absence the Russian soldiers murdered 
several women and children of Yalmal, 
and so excited were the party on board the 
yacht that when James Darcy, a sixteen- 
year-old schoolboy, ordered the sailors to 
turn the yacht’s guns upon the fort, they 
fired instantly. The yacht was well armed 
for a pleasure boat, and the fort was not 
well equipped, for there had been little 
need of firearms in a place where there had 
been so little opposition. As the son of 
the yacht owner, James took command, the 
fort was conquered, and the soldiers were 
made prisoners. 

The next day a deputation of the lead- 
ing men of Yalmal came on board the 
yacht and, after stating their desire to be- 
come separate from Russia, asked James 
to become their king. After a little con- 
sideration the boy consented, and, assisted 
by his sister, Wyemark, a year his junior, 
they planned many reforms, which they 
hoped to put into effect for the good of the 
natives. 

With elaborate ceremony, the boy was 
crowned King of Yalmal, under the title 
James I, and proceeded to organize a sys- 
tem of government modeled as closely as 
possible after that of England, while Wye- 
mark turned her attention to the establish- 
ment of schools for the children of 
Yalmal. 

Under the direction of King James, a 
court of justice tried the soldiers for the 
murder of the women, and they were sen- 
tenced to death. Before their execution, 
however, the tables were turned; for the 
Russian government sent additional forces, 
who took possession of the yacht, and King 
James himself was sentenced to be shot. 
The interference of the British minister 
secured James’ release; the children were 
taken safely home: and Miss Wyemark, 
whose devotion to the cause of “my 


brother, the King” had rivaled any in 

> - 
history, was invited to the Russian court 
} 


to be thanked by the Czar for her gooid- 
ness to the children of Yalmal. 


Love’s Young Dream* 

Here we have pure romance—in Scot- 
land, of the Scotch. It all has to do with 
the persecution of the small Sir Louis, who 
comes back to his ancestral home with his 
pretty, older sister, and stands siege there 
with the help of a stalwart young Scotch 
boy and his brave sister. 

Mr. Crockett’s way of handling child 
life is indescribably charming, and, as 
usual, he sets up an atmosphere of the 
weird with which to surround his story. 
The fortunes of the Scotch boy and his 
little lady-love make entertaining reading 
that is not without its thrills and its 
“creepings.” 

In many ways this is the best story Mr. 
Crockett has written recently, and it will 
find ready welcome among his admirers. 


A Man’s Mant 

Mr. Hay goes to Cambridge, Fingland, 
for his material for this story. The tale 
starts off with a boat race, in which the 
hero carries a crew to triumph despite long 
odds. An unhappy love episode which 
comes just at this point sends Hugh 
a-traveling, and he comes back to find 
himself the guardian of a girl whom his 
uncle had years ago adopted. ‘The history 
of Hugh’s guardianship over Jocy is re- 
plete with interest, not a little increased 
by the fact that guardian and ward finally 
fall in love with each other—which was 
what the long-visioned uncle had wanted 
them to do. 

Mr. Hay’s portrayal of Hugh is full 
of fine points, and the tale is charmingly 
wholesome and clean. 


The Yardstick Man: 

Dick Mathewson makes an engaging 
hero, and his trip to New York from the 
Far West, with his fight for his adopted 
father’s road—a fight that puts him up 
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against one of New York City’s most 
redoubtable financiers—is most interest- 
ingly presented. 

Naturally, Dick falls in love, and it is 
such a dainty love story, so tenderly inno- 
cent, and yet so deeply serious. 

Well, Dick is a generous soul. He 
laughs at his enemies and forgives them; 
helps his little sweetheart’s father by in- 
creasing the old parson’s savings beyond 
his wildest dreams; and then carries off 
his newly made wife—his little partner— 
to help him in his efforts to build, build, 
build. as the dad he loved had builded. 

This is a story worth reading, for it 
has the spirit of great-heartedness domi- 
nating it throughout, and points the lesson 
of the good man in his strength overcom- 
ing the weaker man in his evil. 


John Winterbourne’s Family* 


John Winterbourne is an_ essentially 
lovable character—a New England man 
who cherishes his pipe and his books, who 
loves little children, and who displays a 
kindly tolerance toward all the mad world 
as it rushes by. 

Winterbourne lives by himself in an old, 
dilapidated mansion house. Hither comes 
his wife, a devout social climber, with their 
adopted daughter and her newly found 
sister. These sisters present a sharp con- 
trast : the one, bright, superficial, beautiful ; 
the other, quiet, quaint, with wonderful 
possibilities in character, and a_ splendid 
voice. 

How they all grow in the atmosphere of 
John Winterbourne’s home gives the story 
its various themes, each of which Miss 
Brown works out painstakingly «nd with 
the sure touch of the master novelist. 

The book has no dramatic point to 
speak of, but it has atmosphere and char- 
acter. It moves leisurely forward, indulg- 
ing now and then in a hint of pathos, but 
oftener in a sly though gentle humor, and 
the reader is carried along on the slow 
drift of it till the very quiet but satisfac- 
tory end. 
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The Lady of the Spur* 


Rather inconsistently, the hero of this 
story is a desperate highwayman who 
assumes the name and steps into the posi- 
tion of an eminently respectable man, the 
owner of a large estate, whose claim is 
disputed by the descendant of another 
branch of the family. 

The “Lady of the Spur” is a daughter 
of the bitter-hearted claimant, and the 
impostor has the hardihood to fall in love 
with her. The excitement of the story is 
derived from the plot that aims to kill the 
lord of the manor, -a plot which is dis- 
covered in time for the clever highwayman 
to turn the tables on his so-called enemies. 

Altogether, the tale is entertaining, 
lightly and breezily told, the love story 
presented engagingly. 


The Handicapt 


Mr. Knowles has achieved an infinitely 
human and appealing story in this narra- 
tive of the noble life of Dinny Riley, the 
witty, laughable, lovable Irishman, who set 
up his tavern in the Canadian borderland 
and sacrificed his livelihood for the sake of 
a principle. 

Dinny is delightfully ingenuous—from 
the day when, on his way to the new home, 
he picks up the unhappy Margaret Menzies 
and her nameless, fatherless boy, till the 
day he dies, at peace with man and God, 
having righted a wrong for a sore sinner 
and having given over into the keeping of 
a good man the pretty daughter for whom 
he has lived and, indirectly, has cited. 

The novel has Mr. Knowles’ usual 
tender-hearted pathos, but, even more than 
ordinarily, this is lightened by a ready wit 
that time and again induces the reader’s 
smiles. 

On the whole, we may say that this is 
the most consistently interesting tale that 
this author has done. 
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New Books of Criticism and Reminiscence 
Reviewed by George Edward Roth 


HE Lincoln of our literature— 

Mark Twain. This is the 

sense of William Dean How- 

ells’ forty-four years of inti- 

mate friendship with the 

humorist, and no finer tribute seems pos- 

sible. A/y Mark Twain* is the familiar 

form of the title, as truly expressive of the 

feeling of spiritual ownership which such 

a friendship implies, as it is of modest 

deference to those who hold other points 

of view. It is a scroll that unrolls of itself, 

containing twilight conversation in a happy 

mood. And those who listen are twice 

blessed, by the voice of one present and 

by the reverberate tone of one absent. 

They will overhear the words of the 
former: 

“Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
—I knew them all, and all the rest of our 
sages, seers, critics, humorists; they were 
like one another and like other literary 
men; but Clemens was sole. incomparable, 
the Lincoln of our literature.” 

The seriousness of the real ‘Twain, his 
human weaknesses, his forbearance with 
ingratitude, his contempt and unrelenting 
punishment for deception, his charactert- 
zation of mankind as the “damned human 
race’—here receive such sympainetic re- 
view as only a friend may give. [iis naive 
acceptance of hygienic superstitions seems 
contradictory of his attack on Mrs. Eddy 


and Christian Science, yet very much like 
Mark Twain. On one occasion he intro- 
duced plasmon as a universal specific 
against all ills; at another time he almost 
lost his eyesight by throwing away his 
spectacles on the advice of a fakir. As 
for insomnia, his remedies were as varied 
as his own New England weather: at first 
champagne before going to bed, then lager 
beer, and later hot Scotch; finally he tried 
going to sleep on the bathroom floor before 
he touched his own bed, and this proved 
unusually successful. 

Most of the stories are quite new : 
Matthew Arnold's introduction to Twain, 
a literary interview with Grant, the rescue 
of a woman attempting suicide in the 
Charles River, the humorist’s unwilling- 
ress to report a brakeman for discourtesy 
because, as he said, “now I remember he 
gets twenty dollars a month,” and many 
others. 

As for the correspondence between 
Howells and Twain, we express the warm- 
est wish that the date of publication may 
be a far removed event. America needs to 
conserve her literary leaders. 

Professor Trent’s new volume* contains 
chiefly his addresses and essays of the last 
five years. Of the ten papers, eight deal 
with men of letters, and two of these 
American. All are appreciative in a per- 
sonal sense of the subjects discussed rather 








*My Mark Twarn. By William Dean How- 
ells. Harper & Brothers. 
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than primarily critical in the accepted 
sense. ‘They represent two qualities of the 
author's mind which are never absent from 
any: of his work: a strong faita in the 
ultimate soundness of judgment of the 
general public in matters literary, and a 
pleasing freedom from academic traditions. 
To him. Longfellow and Poe are alike 
great writers, in spite of their dissimilarity 
in art and temper, and in the face of the 
merciless critics of the recent centenaries. 
Both are loved by the people. 

Professor Trent even takes occasion to 
advise the writers of historical monographs 
to address the democratic mind more fre- 
quently than is the custom at present. 

The range of subjects in this volume 
shows an interesting variety of literary 
preferences. Spenser and ‘Thackeray, 
Milton and Dr. Johnson, Scott and Daudet, 
make unusual pairs. The essay on the 
“Tartarin Books” is a particulariy happy 
appreciation with more than the customary 
charm of reminiscence, allusion and com- 
parison, 

‘\ Talk to Would-be, Teachers” is a 
classic. It should be printed alone for dis- 
tribution among students in the graduate 
schools of our universities. Rarely does 
one read so sane, so penetrating and so 
powerful an address as this on the nobility 
of the teaching profession. ree of 
didacticism, it makes its greatest appeal to 
common sense. 

Sketches and Snapshots* is rich in 
memorabilia. More than fifty years pass in 
review. Political changes, schoo] friend- 
ships, literary celebrities, personal obser- 
vations on men, manners and things in 
general, make rich and varied reading. ‘The 
papers on Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
Cardinal Manning and Henry Scott Hol- 
land are the best of the biographical 
sketches. The long and notable friendship 
which existed between Gladstone and the 
author accounts in great part for the un- 
usual value attaching to the first paper. 
No more sympathetic portrait of the 
Parliamentarian has yet appeared, and no 
more careful judgment of his life and work 
has been given with so intimate a knowl- 
edge o: tie facts. 

Harrow comes in for a full share of 
praise and pleasurable reminisceice, and 
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Harrovians figure largely through the 
pages of the volume. “The Human Boy” 
and “Slang,” and similar papers, are all 
inspired of Harrow. 

Perhaps the most interesting “Snapshot” 
to Americans is the chapter on the “Octo- 
pus.” The subject is that of ground- 
landlordism in London, and a cartoon is 
described showing an octopus with eight 
tentacles holding five square miles of 
London and sucking twenty million pounds 
sterling a year from its victims. Seven 
of the tentacles are prominent noblemen, 
and the eighth is the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. In view -of the present discus- 
sion of the Budget, such a state of affairs 
as shown in this cartoon is enlightening to 
the American mind. Evidently the un- 
earned increment problem is more acute in 
London than we had supposed. 

Mr. Moffatt has given us, in his Intro- 
duction* to the novels of George Meredith, 
the most complete and discriminating 
analysis of Meredith's philosophy of life 
which we have read. Particularly on the 
question of sex, he is careful to interpret 
the poet and novelist very faithfully. He 
points out Meredith’s contempt for the 
piety and the prudery which gloss over 
the facts of the body. Meredith’s is an 
uncompromising realism, a belief that the 
highest happiness results from the proper 
exercise of all the faculties of the mind and 
body. He scorns asceticism and sensuality 
alike. But he demands a balance in favor 
of courage and intelligence, insisting that 
“the mistake of the world is to think hap- 
piness possible to the senses.” 

Also, the author notes that Meredith’s 
heroes are of an original type, not strong 
in the sense of self-assertiveness, nor bril- 
liant or self-confident, but ‘drab men— 
men of deep, self-controlled natures, who 
refuse lightly to kindle at the spark of 
personal ambition—clean, brave, unselfish 
and intelligent.” 

The general effect of Meredith's art of 
developing his story with many diverting 
allusions is admirably figured: ‘In reading 
some of the novels for the first time, you 
feel like a small man in a crowd, where 
some procession is passing, bewildered and 
aggrieved. Colour and movement are 
there; but they are neither coherent nor 
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made obvious to you.” Again, with refer- 
ence to the wit and charm of Meredith’s 
intellectual subtlety amounting to a rare 
kind of satire, the author cites the prose- 
parable of Maarten Maartens: 

“There was once a man—a satirist. In 
the natural course of time his friends slew 
him and he died. And the people came 
and stood about his corpse. ‘He treated 
the whole round world as his football,’ they 
said indignantly, ‘and he kicked it.’ The 
dead man opened one eye. ‘But always 
toward the goal,’ he said.” 

Such a work on George Meredith has a 
twofold value. It is not only a primer to 
those who read Meredith for the first time, 
but a challenge to a vigorous study of the 
most robust writer of fiction of the Vic- 
torian period. More than this, Mr. Moffatt 
has written an introductory essay which is 
remarkable for its simplicity, compression 
of critical detail, and discriminating judg- 
ment. 

The first page of Mr. Frank’s study of 
Hamlet contains the main theme of the 
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work: “It seems to me that Shakespeare 
was conscious of the philosophical trend of 
this effort, and that he introduced extraor- 
dinary situations, not merely to heighten 
the dramatic quality of the performance, 
but purposely to discourse upon an arcane 
and most recondite psychological theme.’”* 

These are ill-chosen phrases, especially 


for the first page of the book. They 
depreciate the value of much that is 


interesting in the further elaboration of 
Mr. Frank’s theory. 

In many instances the author is demol- 
ishing a straw antagonist ; he evidently has 
not followed Hamlet criticism very closely. 
In fact, his rejection of the Klein- Werden 
theory of Hamlet’s mind nowhere takes 
account of the shortness of time between 
the opening of the play and its close. 

Twelve excellent illustrations of actors 
who have essayed the réle of Hatalet give 
the book a unique place in Hamlet litera- 
ture. 





*THe Tracepy oF Hamier. By Henry Frank. 
Sherman, French & Co. 





Miscellaneous Volumes 


The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche* 

F all the intellectual figures, or 
rather the intellectual forces, 
of to-day (for it is now ten 
years since the teacher of the 
Superman found rest in the 
earth of his native village), there is none 
more misunderstood, hated, feared and, on 
the other hand, worshiped, than the phil- 
osophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. It is, in the 
abstract, one of that redoubtable and ter- 
rible trinity—Democracy, Socialism and 
aristocratic Individualism—giants who 
seem to have forgotten their family rela- 
tionship and common cause—the ultimate 
welfare and improvement of the human 
race and human conditions. 

Therefore, the publication of the Com- 
plete Translated Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche in America is of a timely and 








*THE Works oF FriepricH NierzscHe. First 
Complete and Authorized English Translation 
in Eighteen Volumes. Edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 
The Macmillan Company. 


significant importance to all who are in- 
terested in the great thought streams and 
currents of the times. There is no doubt 
that a good deal of mental miasma has 
enveloped the teachings of Nietzsche, and 
that this will be dissipated by simply read- 
ing him. This edition is the same as the 
English one in all particulars, and carries 
upon its title-pages as editor the authori- 
tative name of Dr. Oscar Levy, the fore- 
most of English Nietzschean scholars. 
The six volumes already issued comprise 
the first and second parts of Thoughts 
Out of Season, The Will to Power, The 
Birth of Tragedy, The Future of Our 
Educational Institutions, and Human, All- 
Too-Human., 

Very adroitly has Dr. Levy aroused a 
pleasant sense of anticipation in the breast 
of his readers by paving the way to the 
reading of Nietzsche’s works with an inti- 
mate and interesting if somewhat too 
nimble essay, which cannot fail to capti- 
vate those who may be fearful of some- 
thing heavy and utterly abstruse in the 
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hooks of this ultra-modern German _ phi- 
losopher. Still more pertinent for an 
American audience are the words Dr. Levy 
has addressed to English indifference, 
which he at first cajoles and then 
threatens : 


Why is there no male audience wili- 
ing to listen to a manly and daring philosophy ? 
Why are there no eyes to see, no ears to hear, 
no hearts to feel, no brains to understand? Why 
is my trumpet unable to shatter the 
walls of English prejudice against a teacher 
whose school cannot possibly be avoided by any 
European with a higher purpose in_ his 
breast ? There is plenty of time for 
thought nowadays for a man who does not allow 
himself to be drawn into that aimless bustle of 
pleasure, business or politics which is called 
modern life, because outside that life there is— 
just as outside those noisy Oriental cities—a 
desert, a calmness, a true and almost majestic 
leisure unprecedented in any age. 


Part One of Thoughts Out of Season, 
translated by Anthony M. Ludovici, con- 
tains the famous papers attacking David 
Strauss, whom the fiery Nietzsche re- 
garded as the incarnation of that danger- 
ous “Culture-Philistinism” and “intoxica- 
tion of success” which threatened Germany 


in its own people after the close of the 


Franco-Prussian War. ‘The rest of the 
volume is made up of the equally famous 
panegyric of one of Nietzsche’s early and 
highly revered heroes—Richard Wagner 
in Bayreuth—a work that made his subse- 
quent denunciation of the great musician 
and his art in the pamphlets, The Case of 
Wagner and Nietzsche contra Wagner, 
seem the more conspicuous, strange and 
violent. Part Two contains the important 
essays, The Use and Abuse of History 
and Schopenhauer as Educator, translated 
by Adrian Collins. The latter furnishes 
almost an exact parallel to Nietzsche’s 
early and precipitate adoration of these 
two masters and his subsequent renuncia- 
tion of their principles, aims and doc- 
trines. Nietzsche, at first dominated by 
the great pessimist, finally set the entire 
mass of his own human and _ far-seeing 
optimism like a rock against the bleak ne- 
gations of Schopenhauer. The nature of 
the work, The Birth of Tragedy, is partly 
explained by its subtitle, Hellenism and 
Pessimism. 'This book has been translated 
by William Haussmann. It opens with 
An Attempt at Self-Criticism, an interest- 
ing analysis by Nietzsche of his own 
motives. The Birth of Tragedy was pub- 
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lished by Nietzsche in 1872, and in it he 
endeavored to interpret, according to the 
ideals of Greek tragedy, the new and 
much-abused music of his friend Wagner 
—then in an unhappy state of doubt and 
discouragement. 

The Will to Power, translated by An- 
thony M. Ludovici, may be said to be 
Nietzsche's greatest and most mature 
philosophical work in speculative argu- 
ment and theoretical presentation of his 
doctrines. It was written to expound and 
clarify much that was deemed obscure in 
his most popular and also most magnificent 
work, the poetic and lyrical Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, the Bible of the Superman. 
In the Will to Power, Nietzsche, to quote 
the translator, declared that “the highest 
will to live could not find its expression in 
a miserable ‘struggle for existence,’ but 
in a will to war, a will to power, a will to 
overpower.” This thought was borne in 
upon him by his own grim experience in 
the epoch-making struggle between France 
and Germany, in which he had served as 
artillerist and nurse. This book was his 
ultimatum to the world, and in it one 
hears the constant cry that rose from the 
determining impulse of his entire system 
of thought: “Man is something to be sur- 
passed !” 

The Future of Our Educationai Institu- 
tions, translated by J. M. Kennedy, consists 
of five lectures delivered by the philoso- 
pher at the age of twenty-seven, while 
Professor of Classical Philology at Bale 
University. They may be directly recom- 
mended to all who have an interest in the 
education and elevation of man. Many 
truths which struck heavily at the German 
schools of that day will be found to apply 
to our own, inasmuch as ours have failed 
to bestow a real culture or a foundation 
for culture upon our people. Human, 
All-Too-Human (Vol. I), translated by 
Helen Zimmern, is a book well described 
by its title. It contains many of the most 
brilliant, beautiful and glowing thoughts 
of Nietzsche, tinged at times with a cer- 
tain mild and melancholic charm or latitu- 
dinous humor and sympathy. Mottoes and 
maxims, aphorisms and brief essays upon 
all manner of vital and pregnant subjects, 
fill the pages. Many are like sudden shafts 
of sunlight or sheets of summer lightning, 
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revealing new truths or new aspects of 
old truths. The reader is bound to feel 
a sense of amazement at the terrible and 
fascinating penetration of this mind—feel 
himself attacked where he thought himself 
most secure—but with no unwholesome 
effect. It is as if new functions of the 
brain were suddenly called into use or the 
old cells disturbed. 

When this splendid edition will presently 
be given in its completeness to American 
readers, it will form a body of dynamic 
and stimulating philosophic thought which 
cannot fail in some measure to <iirect or 
divert the headlong tendencies of our 
people and to create nobler ideals for the 
vast energies abounding in them. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


Southern Literature* 


Many persons will wonder that Southern 
literature affords enough pabulum to war- 
rant a volume of description and criticism 
of five hundred closely printed pages. In 
the hands of incompetency this would be 
the case, but The Literature of the South, 
by Montrose J. Moses, is an unusual work 
and not a page too long. ‘This is because 
of the method used by the author. Many 
similar books or papers have been written, 
mostly by enthusiasts of the South, with 
little equipment for the task. It is an 
undoubted fact that the corpus of so-called 
Southern literature is large, and that it 
contains some works of eminent value, but 
it has not been treated with reference to 
history or philosophy until the present. 

Just because a man happened toe be born 
in a certain location it not follow 
that his literature should have the hall- 
mark of his birthplace. If this were the 
case, Poe should be called a Bostonian. As 
a fact, he was not in the least insular: of 
all our literary men he is the only universal 
genius, so that the South cannot fairly lay 
claim to him or his works. Neither are 
works on Southern topics to be classed as 
Southern literature, else Mrs. Harriet 
3eecher Stowe would have to shine 
brightly in the galaxy. 

Of those who really have made Southern 
literature distinctive, Lanier, Sims. Cable, 
Harris, Page, Miss Murfree and Fox are 
the most important. Aside from these, 
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there are many who in one field or another 
have contributed largely to the thought and 
life of the country through letters, but 
who are not likely to retain their reputa- 
tions very long. It is no pleasant task to 
make such selections, and possibly a few 
generations hence some of these will be 
forgotten, but certainly not Lanier, who, if 
he did not reach the divinest heights ot 
poetic inspiration, is easily among our 
greatest poets and by many has been placed 
second only to Tennyson. 

The author has divided his work up 
into sections and his subjects into classifi- 
cations which at first seem rather formal. 
but this is merely for convenience, and the 
text shows that he is no verbal anatomist. 
His fine perspe ctive of the whole field is 
what gives value to the book. He has dis- 
covered that the old division of Colonials 
into Cavahers and Roundheads is a mis- 
take, that the boasts of the South as to 
ancestry are largely fictitious. But he has a 
fine history, and this is what 
makes his commentaries of so much value. 
He has gone over the ground thoroughly, 
but in his narrative has avoided pedantry, 
while his criticisms are always illuminative 


sense of 


and many of his suggestions highly origi- 


nal. Thus it comes about that a work 
which almost any would hesitate to 
pick up, turns out to be one of inspiration 
and value. 

Doubtless there will be some Southern 
sensibilities hurt by some of his comments. 
but the fact is that the South has always 
been too thin-skinned. If it had been more 
willing to stand up and take criticism, it 
might have developed a great deal more of 
valuable literature. The sad truth has 
been that the South has had a small lit- 
erary class from the beginning, while 
pedantry has been too often worshiped 
as scholarship, and the commonplace has 
been adjudged illuminative. All of which 
and much more will be discovered in the 
pages of this highly interesting volume. 


one 


JosepH M. RocErs. 


Alaska* 


A large, square, beautifully illustrated 
and handsomely bound volume comes to 
hand as one of the first of the fine holiday 
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books, and it is to be regretted that the 
author does not make himself known, as 
the book is well written, interesting, full of 
important information and a welcome ad- 
dition to our Alaskan literature, including 
as it does hundreds of points which have 
remained somewhat obscure or musunder- 
stood. ‘The general impression about our 
grand northwest domain was for many 
years quite erroneous, and to this day, after 
the opening of the Klondike and the pres- 
ent well-established cities scattered over the 
country, the people do not realize the won- 
derful resources, the varied possibilities for 
enterprise, the mildness of the climate in 
summer, the flowers, fruits and vegetables 
grown, the superb scenery, and the rapid 
development of what was once called a 
land of snow and ice. It is indeed an 
“Imperial Domain,” and the author gives 
an instructive, amusing and eloquent de- 
scription of its past and present, with well- 
founded predictions for its future great- 
ness and civilization. ‘The mighty Yukon, 
Juneau and Skaguay, Wrangel and the 
glaciers, Sitka, St. Michael’s ani Nome, 
form some of the chapters treated, with 
graphic stories of sea-lions and 
walrus, salmon and a. great 
variety of topics. 

Gold, the grand attraction, is the subject 
of continual allusion, since the millions that 
have been mined or saved from the 
beaches have lifted Alaska to a prominent 
position in the financial world, and it is 
evident that mining is simply in its infancy 
there, and that those wonderful mountains 
contain endless stores of the sparkling 
metal. Indeed, few could write a more 
agreeable exposition of a country than this 
author, who should have the recognition 
and praise due him (or her) which he 
seems so modestly to refuse. 


seals, 
fisheries, 


Cora LINN DANIELS. 


The Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla* 


It is noted by the authors of this little 
biography that no adequate account of 
Hidalgo exists in the country of his birth 
and for which he suffered martyrdom. It 
is the task of the authors to rescue this 
“Father of Mexican Independence” from 
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the reputation of an insurrectionist and set 
him upon the pedestal of one of the world’s 
heroes and founders. It is the fate of 
some great men to have to wait for a cen- 
tury to have their motives and the magni- 
tude of their achievements understood, 
and Hidalgo was evidently one of these. 

Professor Noll—the principal author of 
the book—has studied his subject with an 
enthusiasm which carries conviction. A\I- 
though a small volume, its scope 1s from 
the birth of Hidalgo to the full independ- 
ence of the Mexican nation under Diaz. 
The burden of the argument is that while 
Hidalgo went down to ignominious defeat 
and death, his principles persevered 
through the epochs of Morelos and 
Iturbide—the last of the emperors 

Although written without display of 
rhetoric or picturesque delineation,. it is 
certainly a contribution of value, not only 
to the stories of the pioneers of national 
liberty, but to the history of a nation to 
which attention is more and more drawn 
from both hemispheres. It is a new dem- 
onstration of the paradoxical truth that 
great men succeed when they fail. 


The Heritage of the Desert* 


This intense story could be written only 
by one who himself has felt the fascination 
of the great desert of the Southwest and 
has been dominated, perhaps, by its heri- 
tage; namely, those qualities which enable 
human beings to cope successfully with 
the most adverse conditions of environ- 
ment, and even with one’s fellows, in the 
effort to maintain life. 

There is many a tale of such stirring 
strife to be found in the desert, and many 
an unconventional love romance too, some- 
times a combination of these primeval in- 
stincts forming the foundation for just 
such an interesting tale as is this wherein 
John Hare is seen to develop latewt quali- 
ties through the use of which life finally 
gives him of its best. 

In an almost dying condition, Hare was 
so fortunate as to fall into the kindly 
hands of August Naab, a Mormon pioneer, 
and it was through the friendship and 
counsel of this man that he was made fit 
to be dowered with his heritage in the best 
sense of the word. In August Naab the 
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author presents the better side of early 
Mormonism, the patriarchal, but his story 
also bears witness to the pitiable evils of 
polygamy. All in all, it has rarely been 
excelled in its vital and elemental portrayal 
of the influence of that land than which 
none presents a more impressive stage for 
vital and realistic drama. 


Hunting with the Eskimos* 


It would be useless to try to conceal a 
keen enthusiasm over this unique record 
of a sportsman’s year among the northern- 
most tribe, his big game hunting, the native 
life, and his battle for existence through 
the long Arctic night. Every chapter is 
thrilling, filled with real adventure, narrow 
escapes, wonderful tramps through heavy 
snow over rough ice, glaciers, mountains, 
in terrific snowstorms or great blizzards, 
crossing chasms, and going after walrus 
or narwhal, when imminent wreck almost 
invariably ended the trip. 

Fortunate! That is the watchword of 
the whole year. Some fortunate thing 
would just barely save the day, when the 
lives of the writer and his trusty com- 
panions were “at the last ditch.” A hun- 
dred times things went “fortunately” at 
just the right minute, or else Mr. Whitney 
could never have returned to tell the tale. 
sut America and the world are indebted 
to him for a story told so clearly, honestly, 
eloquently and thoroughly, that one be- 
comes imbued with the very atmosphere of 
the Polar regions and learns to respect and 
feel an affection for the hardy, patient, 
kindly, generous, cheerful, industrious 
race, so gallant, expert and tireless in their 
necessary and constant labors of pursuit. 
For to capture all kinds of animals and 
birds is the absolute necessity for an 
Eskimo. He cannot live at all without 
hunting and trapping, fishing, gathering 
eggs, and gathering together innumerable 
skins for clothing. In all this, during the 
long night and the long day, for fourteen 
months, Mr. Whitney participated. Many 
an accident he had, his face was frozen 
very often, his feet frozen, knees injured, 
touches of fever, blindness, severe colds, 
being wet to the skin, starved, exhausted 
unto death—yet, pluckily joining all the 
expeditions, besides often going out alone, 
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and in fact proving the wonderfui endur- 
ance of a human body animated by a 
cheerful, courageous spirit and an unalter- 
able will. The whole is a splendid proof 
that a man supposed to need all the lux- 
uries of modern existence, since he had 
always enjoyed them, could deiiberately 
choose to go without even the necessaries, 
do all kinds of unaccustomed work, endure 
hardships even to filth, eat things not fit 
for a civilized dog, and persist manfully 
in carrying out his plan and «mbition. 
“Old New England grit” stood him in good 
stead, and he returned with fine trophies, 
an experience he can never forget, and the 
material for this valuable work, fu'l of fine 
descriptions of magnificent and unusual 
scenery, animals, birds, fish, Nature's 
strange and wonderful moods, and the real 
history, day by day, of a people who never 
have even heard of some of the simplest 
things of our everyday existence. The 
photographs are remarkable, and greatly 
help the imagination in following the 
account. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The American Flower Garden* 


In this magnificently printed volume— 
a large quarto—Mrs. Doubleday (Neltje 
Blanchan) has presented a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study of the American 
garden. Beginning with an exquisitely 
written essay on “The Partnership Be- 
tween Nature and Art,” in which the au- 
thor speaks of the landscape gardener as 
an artist who collaborates with Nature to 
produce living pictures, she goes on to 
study the garden in detail, in each of its 
particular phases, from “Situation and 
Design” to “Garden Furniture,” with in- 
termediary chapters on “The Formal Gar- 
den,” “The Old-Fashioned Garden,” “The 
Naturalistic Garden,’ “The Wild Gar- 
den,” “The Rock Garden,” “The Water 
Garden,” “Trees,” “Shrubs,” “Perennials 
for a Thought-Out Garden,” “Annuals,” 
“Bulbs,” “The Rose Garden” and “Vines.” 

Mrs. Doubleday draws upon history, 
the classics and art literature, as well as 
upon Nature, for many of her statements. 
Technically speaking, she is an undisputed 
authority in her field, and the information 
she gives is always complete and reliable. 
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But in this particular study she has en- 
hanced the value of her scientific work by 
writing, in many instances, pure literature, 
adding to her accuracy of statement the 
broad vision of the poet who recognizes 
and appreciates beauty over and ‘above 
a passion for exactness in botanical fact. 
The book is equipped with planting lists 
by Leonard Barron, and is illustrated with 
ninety-two full-page illustrations. Four 
these are in color, from paintings by 
Radclyffe Dugmore, and the rest are half. 
tone engravings of unusual art value. 


The Duchesse de Dino* 


The third volume in the series of the 
Duchesse de Dino’s Memoirs is a continua- 
tion of her memorable journal, which takes 
up the history of the times between 1841 
and 1850. It is to be remembered that 
she was afterward Duchesse de Talleyrand 
et de Sagan, and her personal contact with 
hundreds of the most interesting historical 
and fashionable personages of that period 
makes her record one of unique value and 
profit. 

It is a great pity that with such an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make these vol- 
umes almost invaluable, the publishers did 
not see fit to illustrate them with the por- 
traits of many of the distinguished men 
and women who were so prominent at that 
period, and copies of whose pictures could 
be obtained so readily. As it is, we have 
the reproduction of the portrait of the 
Marquise de Castellane, a mild-looking 
young girl, all immature curves, with an 
innocent face and the old-fashioned mass 
of curls around her ears that make one 
think of grandma when she was eighteen. 
As usual, these jottings in the Duchesse’s 
journal are full of anecdotes and personal 
comments on everybody and everything she 
sees. She says: “When I was recently in 
Paris for the last time, I called upon my 
niece, Madame de Lagareff, to say good- 
bye. She said to me, ‘You have quite an 
imperial countenance this morning, aunt!’ 
I did not understand, and told her so. 
‘Oh! she replied; ‘at St. Petersburg, 
when any one looks particularly well, that 
is what we say.’” Again: “Here we have 
with us the agreeable Balzac, who has just 
returned from Russia. But he is a heavy 
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and vulgar character,” and “My late uncle, 
M. de Talleyrand, when I began to take 
Pauline into society, advised me most seri- 
ously to respect the decencies of dress, and 
said to me on this subject, expressing 
almost the same ideas as those of M. de 
Ravignau, ‘If people show what is pretty, 
it is indecent, and if they show what is 
ugly, it is very ugly indeed.’ He also 
said of a very thin woman who disdained 
to wear the lightest gauze, ‘No one could 
disclose more and show less.’” “Talley- 
rand, discussing allowing some lands to the 
Pope, exasperated the Cardinal, who ex- 
claimed, ‘But why can you not give us a 
little territory here on earth? We will 
give you as much as you like in the world 
above!’ with which words, he raised his 
hands and eyes to Heaven with wonderful 
energy. 

The appendix, like those of the other 
volumes, is a biographical dictionary of 
the persons mentioned and is full of infor- 
mation. It is preceded by a remarkable 
criticism of the actress Rachel, and which 
is evidently a letter written directly to 
herself. It is full of French fervor, by 
Rochefoucauld. 

Cora LINN DANIELs. 


The Artist’s Way of Working* 
This work consists of two large, hand- 
somely printed and expensively iliustrated 


volumes, the full title of which is The 
Artist's Way of Working in Various Han- 
dicrafts and Arts of Design. Written by 
Russell Sturgis, the book stands for the 
last word on the subjects they cover. The 
work purports, not to be a history of art, 
but an answer to such questions as: “What 
was the artist in search of as he wrought 
his work of art?” or: “How did he achieve 
the desired result ?” 

There are four parts: Part I, dealing 
with “The Nature of the Inquiry” and 
“The Work of the Lower Civilizations ;” 
Part II, taking up the mechanical proc- 
esses: carving, modeling, painting, stain- 
ing and drawing; Part III, making a study 
of ceramic art, metal work, leather work, 
textile art, embroidery, building, plastering, 
joinery, inlay, mosaic, engraving, gem en- 
graving, caligraphy, and printing, with 
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final chapters on “Representative Sculp- 
ture and Its Kindred Arts” and “Repre- 
sentative Painting and Its Kindred Arts” ; 
and Part IV, going into the detaiis of the 
“Decorative ‘Treatment of Buildings,” 
“The Decorative Treatment of Interiors,” 
“The Decorative Treatment of Land- 
scape” and “The Ignored Fine Arts.” 

As any one may see from these titles of 
chapters and parts, the work is monumen- 
tal. Each theme is worked out carefully 
and clearly, not too elaborately, because of 
the restricted space, but with sufficient at- 
tention to small points to make it a refer- 
thoroughness and value. 

There is a large collection of pictures 
illustrating each important phase of the 
study, and both volumes have frouatispieces 
in photogravure. 


ence work of 


The Riders of the Plains* 

Photographs, maps and diagrams illus- 
trate profusely this big volume, richly 
gotten up and printed in large, readable 
type, and its subject well deserves the fine 
tribute paid by both author and penser. 
It is an authoritative history of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police of Canada, and 
is the first careful record of this noble 
force of officers and men who have main- 
tained for many years the best traditions 
of the British race in doing their danger- 
ous, trying and solitary work, effectively, 
persistently and faithfully, in the face of 
most unusual dangers, unexpected experi- 
ences, strange encounters, and situations 
that have called for firmness, fearlessness, 
strength and undaunted courage. In bar- 
racks or on the open plains, maintaining 
order in newly settled regions, where the 
worst characters tried to rule and estab- 
lish their evil resorts; overcoming the 
whisky trade, and stopping drunken riots; 
in fact, representing good government and 
peace, and changing whole districts from 
a state of mutual conflict into peaceful 
and secure communities, the long labors, 
still going on, of this splendid force of 
men-at-arms, make a story of quiet glory 
and honor, true manhood, and loyalty to 
the death. 

Taking up the Northwest of the past, 
the chapters tell of the coming of the 
police, their outposts in the wilderness, the 
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Indian problems they encountered, with 
the history of Sitting Bull's invasion, th: 
building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, mail carrying, customs, relief work, 
the Yukon, Athabasca, Hudson Bay, and, 
in fact, stories and yarns and incidents too 
numerous to mention, to enliven the dryer 
facts which make up the genera! record 
of the police. There is practically nothing 
left out that would interest, enlighten and 
awaken enthusiasm in any reader, whose 
friends may be members of the corps, or 
who, noting the work of the world of all 
races, and studying the development of all 
countries, draws many conclusions and 
deductions from the results of the pains 
taking work done by such bodies of men. 


Motor Tours in the West Country* 

Another volume of motor tours by a 
woman who has traveled widely 2nd who 
exhibits a deep ap preciation for the finer 
aspects of landscape and for the historic 
and literary 
which she 

The tour took in Devon and 
Cornwall, touching Clevedon, where Cole- 
ridge came with his pretty bride, and where 
walked with Arthur Hallam 
among the flowers;” stopping at Wells 
Cathedral ; then on to Glastonbury, with its 
wonderful St. Mary’s Chapel; presently 
coming into the “Heart of that 
land in which “to hurry is absurd.” Here 
is Sidmouth, and not far away the birth- 
place of Sir Walter Raleigh; Exeter comes 
then in the route; after which we 
down into South Devon, visit 
that watering place of the literary, where 
Elizabeth Barrett lived and many others; 
after which we go into Dartmouth and 
come into the Eden Phillpotts country, 
made famous in his novels. 

South Cornwall brings us into the realm 
of Quiller-Couch, and here historic asso- 
ciation is abundant. North Cornwall has 
its relics of King Arthur, which have made 
this part of the country a happy hunting 
ground for the tourist. 

North Devon is full of Kingsley, and 
here we come to the land of Lorna Doone. 


*\MorTor Tours IN THE Ww cm! (Counrey. By 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. George H. Doran Com- 
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The book is admirably illustrated from 
many photographs, and as a motor guide 
it is equipped with a splendid map and 
various other details of information for 
the use of motorists—tables of distances, 


etc. 


Bohemia and the Czechs* 

Norway, Turkey and Sicily have pre- 
viously been the subjects of exhaustive 
hooks by this author, who now presents 
us with a picture of Bohemia. He 
not only a traveler, narrating the story of 
his sojourn, but he goes deeply into the 
geographical, historical and social develop- 
ment of the country, its beginning as a 
nation, its of independence, its 
many vicissitudes of war, and advance- 
ment during peace, its battle of religious 
creeds, and that inevitable development in 
civilization, education, art, morals and 
modern advantages which appears in any 
section of Kurope—slowly in some, swiftly 
in others. ‘Taking up the sociai institu- 
tions, Bohennan language and literature, 
painters and painting, agriculture, industry 
and commerce, the valuable photographs 
which swarm amid the pages and comple- 
ment the beautiful and eloquent descrip- 
tions of scenery and buildings make Mr. 
Monroe’s work valuable, interesting and 
well worth while to any one who wishes 
a broader outlook on life as a whole, or 
on Bohemia in particular. The book 
luxuriously bound and carefully printed. 
ornamented by the Bohemian coat of 
arms. 

This country has never been written up 
in English before. to the extent of giving 
any general idea of its importance or its 
claims to a wide interest. For twenty 
vears the author has lovingly studied his 
subject. and what he tells of Prague, of 
modern Marienbad, and of many other at- 
tractive places, gives one a touch of long- 
ing to pack trunks instantly and be gone. 


is 


season 


is 


At the Sign of the Hobby-Horse* 

The terse and racy preface of Elizabeth 
Bisland’s book justifies its name, yet this 
group of searching and brilliantly written 
essays could support a title of far 
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weightier pretensions. If one aspires to 
the orderly procedure in reading, it would 
be safest to pass the table of contents, for 
it is certain to test one’s resistance to the 
edict: “Begin at the beginning.” Such 
headings as “The Morals of the Modern 
Heroine,” “The Literature of Democracy,” 
“Strong Meat for the Masses.” “The 
Books of the Bourgeoisie,” “The Psy- 
chology of Pain,” make a strong appeal to 
our interest, and we are eager to peruse 
contributions on these questions from one 
whose comprehensive reading and wide 
travel fit her peculiarly to write with in- 
sight and authority. 

There is—if we might so express it—a 
robust attitude toward the vital things in 
life and literature; a certain courageous- 
ness that faces the stern facts of existence 
with earnest yet withal a cheerful hardi- 
hood ; a courage that does not falter in the 
presence of that later-day which 
has strained the fabric of our earlier faith, 
but utilizes it for greater illumination and 
a deeper understanding. 

We have known it before, yet our author 
bears with special emphasis upon our in- 
debtedness to those who have transfixed 
and interpreted the life of the past, in 
terms of literature, and who are pointing 
us the path of progress in the present by 
virtue of their divining spirits and _ their 
ability to see “things as they are,” 
Kipling has it. 

Miss Bisland has her fling at the “moral 
self-consciousness” of the exponents of 
pessimism : Hauptmann, Ibsen, Echegaray ; 
and she makes a stirring plea for a 
“supreme relish for life.” and we are 
reminded that 


science 


as 


Life, no doubt, is b'acker in than the 
most chlorotic pessimist can picture it, is more 
golden with joy and goodness than the inventor 
of Utopias can conceive; but it is never all of 


one color. 


spots 


There is a most novel survey of “The 
Child in Literature” as a subject of in- 
creasing attention, and a plain disapproval 
of the exaggerated position that has been 
accorded it: in this fierce light 
that beats upon the infant all the tradi- 
tional simplicity and charm of youth has 
withered.” 

“The Torch-Bearers” mirrors the proc- 
esses of the laborious and always reluc- 
tant advance of mankind in the upward 
journey of evolution. “We resist and 
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resent enlightenment! Socrates was put 
to death. Sophocles was forced into a 
long exile. Plato and Aristotle 
had their full share of discomforts. Yet 
when their torches, buried for a thousand 
years, were at last disinterred, it was found 
that even in their ashes lived their wonted 
fires, and by the light of them Europe 
went more surely on its way.” 

But it is an impossible undertaking to 
extract essential fragments from a book 
that is quotable page upon page. There is 
an embarrassment of riches in the striking 
observations and deductions, ani a dis- 
cerning grasp of the currents of political, 
social, moral and literary tendencies of our 
time. One is continually impressed by the 
writer's versatility of interest, and the evi- 
dences of a marked individual independ- 
ence in doing pioneer thinking. 

If one had feared that Miss Bisland is 
too dispassionately sympathetic (if the 
terms may be coupled) in the treatment of 
some of her themes, the chapter on “Mak- 
ing the Most of Life’? would dissipate such 
a misapprehension. It-is one of the most 
suggestive essays in the volume, and pre- 
sents a very doctrine of deportment in the 
finer relations of the affections. We read 
it with a poignant regret that “the things 
that are more excellent” are swept ruth- 
lessly down the turbid stream of quotidian 
futilities. Here we are enjoined to give of 
our best in the more intimate intercourse 
of the family, or to the love that is won 
(and, alas! too often lost, through our 
careless appraisement of its value). In our 
day, with its flagrant lack of the nicer 
amenities of manners. one seizes enthusi- 
astically upon the proposal of a “science 
of love,’ and responds to the force of 
Elizabeth Bisland’s : 

Passionate patience, exquisite subtility, incred- 
ible genius, are placed at the service of biology, 
chemistry, astronomy,—but who gives even a 
moment of labour to “amology” ? . Fail- 
ure, it is accepted, is the inevitable result of 
stupidity, indolence, wilfulness, and waste; vet 
the heart still wonders when indulgence in the 
same vices ensures bankruptcy on the Exchange 


of Love. EstEtLeE Dvucto. 


Mountain Adventures* 


It is perfectly amazing that a book of 
three hundred pages, all devoted to de- 
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scriptions of mountain climbing, can hold 
the attention spellbound and so become one 
with the imagination that you follow the 
precarious steps of the climber just as if 
you were tied in the rope and were looking 
at the man ahead to see where you should 
find a hand-hold or a little protuberance 
on which to set your foot. The thing is 
breathless, exciting, and so written that 
you seem to be in it yourself, and when 
you get to the top of the pinnacle with the 
author you draw a long breath of relief, 
just as he does. 

Illustrated profusely, showing exactly 
how men climb cracks and crevices, hang 
over shelves, wade through deep snows. 
slide over ice, scramble over rocks, and 
do anything possible to “get there,” the 
story of many a rough and dangerous road 
overhanging tremendous chasms is told 
with verve, keenest observation, and an 
almost miraculous diversity in unity of 
expression. Lovers of mountains, whether 
just as scenery, or as a chance to test 
human endurance, will find great interest 
in this able and interesting work, while 
the light-weight paper makes the large 
volume so comfortable to handle that one 
can lie at ease and read at leisure. Many 
of Mr. Abraham’s photographs are very 
beautiful—one strikingly so, well worth 
framing—and as he is a member of many 
climbing clubs, his descriptions are wholly 
authentic. 

A few of the chapters are entitled, “Two 
Famous Welsh Climbs,” “Up the Matter- 
horn Without Guides,” “The Highest 
Climbs in the World” and “Motors and 
Mountains.” The literary excellence of 
the diction is supplemented by high poetic 
feeling. 


““ 


Cora Linn DANIELS. 


{The Island of Stone Money* 


“A Certain Rich Man” in the Island 
of Uap, one of the Caroline group, has 
one coin which represents almost all of 
his wealth. This coin lies in the sea, a 
half-mile or so from land, for it was 
dropped overboard from the boat that was 
bringing it to him. It measured six or 
eight feet in diameter, had a hole in it big 
enough for a man to crawl through, and 
was an exceedingly valuable coin, made of 
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cut stone: The moral value of the coin 
still remains, for the inhabitants of Uap 
still consider the man just as rich; for what 
matters it whether the coin, or fei, leans 
against his house or lies in the harbor? 
He owns it, just the same, and he is ven- 
erated as a very rich man. This oddity 
about the currency of the people who are 
now under German rule in the Carolines, 
is one of a hundred equally curious ideas 
and customs recorded in Mr. Furness’ 
book, which is the valuable outcome of 
two months’ busy stay, snap-shotting, 
taking moving pictures, inducing the 
natives to speak and sing into the phono- 
graph, the old men to tell him of the 
origin and development of what little 
religion they have, and the young men 
showing him how to tattoo and to be 
tattooed. The strange men’s club house, a 
bachelor’s quarters, is a unique social 
arrangement, quite a solution of some of 
our modern questions, and yet matrimony 
among them seems to be a thoroughly civil- 
ized institution. The book is “something 
new,” and his illustrations do great credit 
to the author, while the publishers have 
done all possible in large print, rich paper 
and handsome binding to make this a 
salable holiday volume. About cne-third 
of the work is Uap grammar and vocabu- 
lary, with easy sentences such as would be 
used by a traveler visiting this, one of the 
most tropic, queer and fascinating of the 
homes of men. 


The Love of Books and Reading* 


The Love of Books and Reading is the 
result of a wide and careful investigation 
on the part of Oscar Kuhns. The present 
volume includes six chapters upon such 
subjects as “The Art of Reading, Past and 
Present,” “The Great Prose Writers,” 
“The Power of a Book,” and “The Love 
of the Great Poets,” all of which will 
appeal to the refined, intellectual mind. 

In the first two chapters there is a gen- 
eral discussion upon the various motives 
employed in reading, and the enthusiasm 
for books in general. In the third chapter, 
entitled “The Power of a Book,” there is 
a compilation of the expressions of great 
individuals regarding the lasting impres- 
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sions produced upon them by the reading 
of certain masterpieces. 

And finally, there is a summary of what 
our ultimate ideals in reading should be. 
We should neither confine our reading to 
the great masters nor to those whose 
writings are but ephemeral and transitory. 
Every phase of life calls for moderation 
and consistency. In no less degree does 
reading make this demand. 

Our foundation in reading must be 
built upon the masterpieces, but the hum- 
blest writer will teach us some lesson if we 
but read aright. The Love of Books and 
Reading is a persuasive and convincing 
lesson of how we may obtain the greatest 
pleasure and usefulness in our reading. 
Let us not rake in the straw and dust and 
fail to see the angel who offers to us the 
crown of gold and precious stones. Let us 
be honest in reading, that our hearts may 
be filled with hope. whereby we may get a 
“glimpse of that strange, mysterious spir- 
itual universe where all broken fragments 
are made whole, all riddles solved, and all 
legitimate hopes satisfied.” 


Buddhist and Christian Gospels* 


These volumes combine scholarship of 
a very high order with patient and unre- 
mitting research. While the work, as a 
whole, is the result of Mr. Edmunds’ 
arduous labors, proper credit must be given 
to the “English notes on Chinese versions 
dating from the early Christian centuries,” 
contributed by Masaharu Anesaki, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Science in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Foreign scholars 
have written extensive reviews of the vol- 
umes, but, as might be expected from the 
character of the work, their interest has 
been largely of a philological kind. The 
reader who is not a philologist, but who, 
nevertheless, is interested in the study of 
comparative religion, will peruse the vol- 
umes with the object of the author con- 
stantly in mind. The aim of the book 
cannot be better stated than in Mr. Ed- 
munds’ own language. “The two great 
missionary religions, which traveled round 
the world in opposite directions until they 
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met, have hitherto been strangers to each 
other. ‘The younger one has called the 
older ‘heathenism,’ while the older one 
has called the younger ‘the superstition of 
the Franks.’ It is the aim of this book 
to compare, not their corruptions and idola- 
tries, but their oldest and purest docu- 
ments, regarded by each as the inspired 
oracles of its Founder. Such comparison 
will finally have the effect of making them 
respect each other, and hasten the day 
when mankind will be one.” 
Buddhist and Christian paral 
been noted and studied by scholars other 
than Mr. Edmunds. Their help znd sug 
have been gratefully acknowl- 


lels have 


gestions 


edged by the author, but the supreme im- 
portance of the present work to those who 


care little for the niceties of Oriental 
philology, but much for the history of 
religion, lies in the fact that the passages 
from the Pali text are now first translated 
into English directly from the original, and 
that in many cases these passages have 
never before appeared in a European 
tongue. 

In choosing these parallels fiom the 
Christian and Buddhist Scriptures, Mr. 
Edmunds tells us that he has been “guided 
more by central ideas than by verbal 
agreement, of which there is little.” He 
exemplifies his method in the story of the 
Penitent Thief. To again quote Mr. Ed- 
munds: “In the Buddhist and Christian 
narratives there is nothing on the surface 
to suggest a parallel. But, looking deeper, 
we find in both the following central ideas: 
1. Conversion of a robber. 2. His com- 
plete forgiveness (except as to physical 
pains). 3. His happiness hereafter.” And 
where a narrative is told by more than one 
Evangelist, Mr. Edmunds has adopted the 
following principles: 


If one Gospel agree more closely with the 
Pali than another, I give its account alone, 
leaving the student to refer to the parallel or 
parallels in other Gospels in the usual way. If 
there be no such choice, I give Mark the prefer- 
ence in narrative (and in such discourses as he 
may relate), because of his primacy among the 
synoptists. If Mark have no account of the 
parallel in question, I prefer the First Gospel 
to Luke, because (1) it contains the substance 
of the lost Logia-Source (which was perhaps 
older than Mark) in fuller measure than Luke: 
and (2) because Luke so frequently agrees with 
the Pali when the others do not, that I do not 
wish to make out a case for him by using him 


where there is no need. My use of the Acts, 
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Epistles and Apocalypse has been sparing, my 
aim being to compare the Masters. These books 
doubtless contain, however, doctrines and say- 
ings which go back to Christ, as well as ac- 
knowledged developments and borrowings from 
non-Christian fields. 

[In a valuable “historical introduction” of 
about a hundred pages our author dis- 
cusses the problems involved in the Bud- 
dhist and Christian parallels. Without 
attempting to summarize Mr. Edmunds’ 
profound researches, it may be said that 
his method of choosing central ideas for 
comparison brings the subject into the 
domain of psychology, where it properly 
belongs. While recognizing the tact that 
these two great religions differ widely in 
externals and non-essentials, the philo- 
sophic student sees that both prociaim one 
ereat central doctrine, “the necessity of a 
second death, a death of self.” “Both 
maintain,’ says Mr, Edmunds, “in differ- 
ent ways—one emotionally, and the other 
intellectually—that self is unreal, that we 
metaphysical islands were once parts of a 
continent, and may yet be so again.” 

The reader who examines the parallel 
passages set forth in these volumes will 
be materially aided toward a more com- 
prehensive view of Christianity and Bud- 
dhism. The richness and variety of the 
passages will impress many who have 
looked perhaps a little dubiously upon at- 
tempts to prove that Buddhistic elements 
exist in early Christian writings. For the 
opportunity to examine these significant 
parallels American readers are indebted to 
the self-sacrificing labors of Mr. Hdmunds, 
and it is to be hoped that the work under 
notice—a_ signal triumph of American 
scholarship—will receive the attention 
which it undoubtedly deserves. 

ALBERT S. ITENRY. 


The Church and Life of To-day* 

This is a collection of essays by the 
leading churchmen of England, dealing 
with some of the vital questions and prob- 
lems with which men have to do to-day. 
By “The Church” is meant the Church of 
England, although in many of the chapters 
it is used as though this particular branch 
of the Church were the whole Christian 
Church. The life that is discussed is the 
life of England, but we do not have to 
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read far until we come to realize that its 
problems are in essence very much like 
the problems of the life of America. 

Some of the problems considered are: 
“Novels and Novelists,” “The Young Man 
To-day,” “National Courage,” “Di- 
“Pernicious Pictures,” “Intemper- 
ance Among Women,” “The Decay of 
Home Life,’ “The Week-End Party,” 
“Observance of Sunday,” “The Craze for 
Amusement,” ete. 

It also deals with such questions as the 
housing of the poor, the Church’s relation 
to modern commerce, religion and empire, 
Socialism and training in _ patriotism. 
Judging from these essays, the problems 
here presented are acute and pressing in 
the life of the English people. It is un- 
thinkable that all these great churchmen, 
some of whom are known all over the 
Christian world as broad-minded scholars 
who have made a rich contribution to the 
thought of our day, should be constitu- 
tional pessimists. Yet there is rusning all 
through these essays, with very few excep- 
tions, a decidedly pessimistic note which is 
anything but encouraging. According to 
these men, the men of to-day are not at- 
tending church as they formerly did, di- 
vorce is on the increase, national courage 
is declining. Modern manners are not 
what they used to be; while there is a grow- 
ing sentiment against intemperance, drunk- 
enness is on the increase among the 
women of the nation, and the week-end 
party and the mad craze for aniusement 
are increasingly demoralizing the Lord’s 
Day and the church services 

Men are loath to believe that all this 
can be so, but it is hard to understand 
how more than twenty of the leading men 
in the Church of England, all writing inde- 
pendently of one another, should come to 
the same conclusion, while approaching the 
problem from nearly twenty different 
points of view, if it is not so. 

The book makes very sad but exceed- 
ingly interesting reading, and is well worth 
a careful study. Joun M. MacInnis. 
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The Conservation of Natural 
Resources* 

Pinchot classifies the three elements 

preven- 


Mr. 


of conservation as s_ development, 


TE HE ConsERV ATION OF 
By Charles Richard Van Hise. 
Company. 


N ATURAL RESOURCES. 
The Macmillan 
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tion 
Mr. 


of waste, and the common _ good. 
Van Hise treats the subject in con- 
siderable detail under the general heads 
of mineral resources, water, forests and 
soil or land, together with a chapter more 
directly discussing conservation as a prin- 
ciple and in its direct relation to mankind. 

The basis of the book was a course of 
lectures given at the University of Wis- 
consin. The author frankly admits the 
magnitude of his. task, since no one man 
can very well be an expert in all the dif- 
ferent forms of conservation as outlined 
in the chapter heads. Much has _ been 
published on the subject in a more or less 
fugitive way, but ‘no correlated statement 
covering the minerals, waters, forests, soils, 
their relations, and the relations of the 
subject as a whole to humanity, is avail- 
able.” It was very desirable that these 
widely diverse interests be unified in treat- 
ment in a usable manual. 

If no one person is truly expert in the 
consideration of minerals, water, forests, 
land, and human needs, no one critic is 
quite prepared to act as final judge on Mr. 
Van Hise’s work. But that he has labored 
assiduously to be as complete as space 
would allow, and as accurate as possible, 
is evident to the careful reader. 

Necessarily, parts of the book are 
meager. On the other hand, it is surpris- 
ing how complete a pioneer work like this 
can be while yet under the space lim‘ta- 
tions that such a book must recognize. 
The photographic pictures are all con- 
fined to the illustration of forests and soils 

land. 

There 
afford to remain ignorant of 
classes of facts gathered by the author. 
Some of these are truly appalling for 
instance, the count and the causes of forest 
fires. In the Rocky Mountains alone in 
1907 there were 2503 fires, of which 641 
were originated by locomotives, 458 by 
lightning, and 638 by campers. The latter 
item can be taken as an indicator of Amer- 
ican recklessness and inconsiderate sense 
of the common good. 

Mr. Van Hise properly gives Mr. Pin- 
chot the first place among the leaders of 
the modern conservation movement, and 
President Roosevelt's official recognition 
of the necessity of immediate attention to 
the subject gives efficacy to the scientific 
plea. PATTERSON DuBois 


is no intelligent citizen who can 
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Bacon is Shakespeare* 

Although Sir Edwin Dunning Law- 
rence, baronet, evidently thinks that he 
has closed the controversy in his Bacon 
is Shakespeare, it is much to be feared 
that he has only added more fuel to the 
flames. Why is it that Baconians cannot 
conduct their propaganda without an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of temperament? 
Why is it that the “Stratfordians” are little 
better ? 

It would seem as if the evidence might 
be presented and the arguments made on 
both sides dispassionately, but such is not 
the case. ‘Temper, sarcasm, hard words 
and epithets teem in most of the many and 
increasing books on the subject, and nota- 
bly in this one. So long as Sir Edwin 
and his fellow believers confine themselves 
to showing how improbable is Shake- 
speare’s authorship of the plays attributed 
to him, they are on pretty safe ground. 
It is a negative argument, to be sure, but 
it squares with known facts, or rather with 
absence of known facts. When they take 
up the cudgels for Bacon they get into 
deep water. The alleged ciphers have 
been overworked, and their real claim lies 
in the fact that Bacon seems to be the only 
man of his era who had the equipment for 
the task. This is a coon-dog argument, to 
which the answer is that there have been 
greater scholars than Bacon since his day, 
and none has approached the Shake- 
spearean standard. 

In this new book Sir Edwin does give 
a few points which are of interest, both 
positive and negative, but it is such a 
polemical work that it will not convince 
many unprejudiced persons. He _ uses 
many reproductions of old cuts to show 
that alleged contemporaneous portraits of 
Shakespeare are bogus. and argues that 
the Droeshout woodcut is a mask intended 
really to portray Bacon. He takes a fall 
out of Sidney Lee, but it is not quite so 
terrible as the author imagines. ‘The book 
is a curious compilation, and, in spite of 
its obvious defects, it has some real value 
to the student of Shakespeare, no matter 
what his views on the authorship ques- 
Edwin 
The John McBride Com- 
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tion. The appendix contains for the first 
time in print Bacon’s private notebook in 
Latin and English, which he _ called 
*Promus of Formularies.” We are invited 
to study these disjecta membra (mostly in 
Latin) to find the germs of mary of the 
best things in the plays. A brief study of 
them does not show anything of the kind. 

In fact, the whole case for one side or 
the other is one not proved, probably not 
capable of proof. Stratfordians have tra- 
dition on their side, and the obvious fact 
that near the close of his life Bacon had 
every motive for announcing and proving 
his authorship of the plays, if it had been 
possible for him to do so. 

JosEPH M. RoceErs. 


Making Life Worth While* 


Some book titles leave us wondering 
what the book can be about, and some mis- 
lead us into thinking that it is about some- 
thing other than it is. Whatever class 
Making Life Worth While comes under, it 
is a pity that such a good book should not 
have a better title. True, its purpose or 
point is not easily told in a phrase, and 
about half the book is somewhat in the 
air, and the preface fails to set the reader's 
mouth for any positive taste. But, withal, 
the whole thing is racy, breezy, in a fashion 
incisive and almost brilliant. The middle 
part, which is a vigorous free-lance on 
hygiene, untechnical but professionally 
approved in manuscript, is one of the best 
popular expositions of the whys and 
wherefores of diet, air, sunlight, exercise 
and the whole program of health, pres- 
ervation and acquisition in recent 
literature. It is written in free, picturesque, 
convincing style that puts blood into a 
pallid old subject and makes the reader 
wonder what is coming next. 

The author is “gone” on Fletcher, but 
what he believes he believes with sound 
reason, and a backing of exacting science. 
The other portions of the book are a phi- 
losopher’s scramble over stony ground or 
a ramble through a thicket that seems to 
bring up nowhere in particular. But the 
book is stocked with good stuff, much of 
which is available for immediate living. 

*Maxinc Lire WortH Wuite. By Herbert 
Wescott Fisher. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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BLUE LAWN, THE. 
By Lorerro E. Ko te. 

Misfortune turns the wheel of affairs in the 
life of little Hedda, who, though born of Amer- 
ican parents, is taken, when an infant, to be 
raised by Breton peasants. Although the foster- 
mother had longed for a child, the little waif 
awakened no love in her heart. Death finally 
robs the little one of all ties, and a French con- 
vent opens its doors to her. Finally, the sorrow 


which attends Hedda is washed away and the 
pathetic story has a most realistic close. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


DRUM’S STORY AND OTHER TALES, A. 
By Deravan S. MILLER. 

Decidedly realistic are these sketches of the 
Civil War recalled by the drum stories here 
given. The many battles and bloody encounters 
wherein the drum played a part are described in 
detail, not in a tiresome way or by quoting sta- 
tistics, but one feels that he can almost hear the 
former drummer boy relating his varied experi- 
ences. 

Interviews with Lincoln and “Tad,” Grant, 
Lee, Morgan, Stonewall Jackson, and innumer- 
able others, are all referred to in these reminis- 
cent “echoes from the war.” 


Hungerford-Holbrook Company. 


GOLD BRICK, THE. 
By Brann WHITLOCK. 

A collection of political stories by the Mayor 
of Toledo, whose Thirteenth Itistrict is one of 
the best political novels pubiished within the 
last ten years. These stories appeared in “Ains- 
lee’s.” “The Saturday Evening Post” and other 
periodicals. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HIDDEN PRINCESS. THE. 
By Frep JACKSON. 

A pleasing romance in an attractive holiday 
edition. 

An unworthy father has his little daughter 
legally withheld from him, and although he does 
not want the responsibility of her care he under- 
takes to kidnap her from Ballyhoo, her grand- 
parents’ castle. Not until she reaches maturity 
can he secure authentic reports of her, and then 


her stepmother warns her of trouble brewing. 
Kara has been masquerading as a milkmaid and 
is so picturesque that she poses for an artist 
summering in a near-by bungalow. Penn shows 
his ability at art when awakened by the sup- 
posed dairymaid, who is, in reality, a princess, 
and Cupid does the rest. 

The story, while very light, is a most readable 
little love tale. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


IF DAVID KNEW. 
By Frances AyMAR MATHEWS. 

A most unsavory novel, in which one of the 
principal woman characters is a morphine fiend 
whose addiction to the drug is the cause of her 
baby’s death. The whole tale is tragedy, which 
the author attempts to lighten by a touch of 
romance—without very significant success. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


HEARTS ATOUR. 
By EpirH CHETWoop AND Epwarp P. THompson. 

FE. P. Thompson, the mechanical engineer and 
noted chemist, relaxes into a light vein in assist- 
ing Edith Chetwood in a romance. 

A seven months’ sojourn in foreign cities 
helps endear two steamer acquaintances whose 
friendship readily grows into love. Rival lovers, 
including a millionaire and a persistent admirer, 
play strange, unmanly pranks in their efforts 
to win the fair lady, but these, in addition to 
many other amusing incidents of the trip, merely 
help in embellishing a clever love story. 


The Evening Post. 


LET ME FEEL YOUR PULSE. 
By O. Henry. 

One of O. Henry’s inimitably funny stories, 
wherein a supposed neurasthenic goes in for a 
number of cures and is only restored to health 
when he finds “Amaryllis in the shade.” The 
drawings by W. W. Fawcett are exceedingly 
amusing. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LONELY LOVERS, THE. 
By Horace W. C. NeEwre. 

The author of Sparrows writes of a mismated 
couple who, though living apart, find diversion, 
if not happiness, in their separation. 

Mitchel! Kennerley. 
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MIRAGE OF THE MANY, THE. 
By Wintt1aM THomMas WaLsH, 

With a prophetic insight into political condi- 
tions in 1952, Mr. Walsh pictures Chicago after 
a successful election placing this city in the 
hands of the Socialists.. Under the new régime, 
the wealthy are reduced to the level of the 
poorer classes, and the poor are but slightly en- 
riched by the government claiming all personal 
property and making an even start in life for 
all. The influence of corrupt politics is startling 
and the disaster brought about by such a change 
fills one with horror. Henry Holt & Co. 


OTHER MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS. 
By Hamuitin GARLAND. 

The popularity of Mr. Garland’s Main Traz- 
elled Roads has induced him to prepare this sec- 
ond book, which is in the nature of a companion 
volume. The new work is not a collection of 
new stories, nor, again, a reprint of a collection 
of old stories; it is a fresh compilation of tales 
written at the same time and amid the same 
surroundings that produced the first Main 
Travelled Roads. Mr. Garland’s fame was made 
by these stories of the disappearing West, and 
inasmuch as he is no longer writing along these 
lines, the stories take on an especial importance 
and interest. Harper & Brothers. 


TOO MANY WOMEN: 
A BACHELOR’S STORY. 

\n anonymous story, describing the love 
affairs of an English society man and a member 
of exclusive clubs and circles. His heart seems 
callous to the loveliness of woman when he 
views her with an eve for a wife, and the ques- 
tion arises as to whether his ideal is too high 
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or his friends are below par. His acquaintances 
are typical of all classes, from the nobility to 
theatrical circles, from sedate blue-bloods to 
true Bohemians, vet withal he clings to his 
selfish life of many friends and no family ties. 

While in parts the book is frivolous, still there 
is a current of common sense which cannot b¢ 
overlooked. F,. A. Stokes Company. 


WHERE’S MASTER? 
By Caksar, THE Kinc’s Doc. 

This little book created a stir throughout 
Great Britain when it was published, soon after 
King Edward's death. Czsar, the king’s dog, 
is a dog of prominence, because the king loved 
him and made a companion of him. This little 
story, supposedly told by the dog himself, of 
how he searched for his master and finally found 
he was dead, and how he walked in the funeral 
procession, is very touching. A trifle sentimental, 
perhaps, but the more appealing for that. 

George H. Doran Company. 


WRITER’S COMEDY, A. 
sy HaALLIwELL SUTCLIFFE. 

A realistic story of an out-of-caste marriage 
and its cutcome. Although the union of humble 
Tom Dene and Lady Gwynn was purely a love 
match, the wife lost caste by it, and in conse- 
quence Phyllis, their child, was the social loser. 
Saul Dene idolized his niece, and rather than 
have her live as a social recluse, he bought her 
a pesition in the circle in which she belonged 
owing to her maternal ancestors. While they 
apparently break into society, nevertheless 
Phyllis shows her inborn refinement during her 
winter’s sojourn among the offspring of her 
mother’s social friends. John Lane Company 
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ANNE NELSON. 
By Acice TurNER CURTIS. 

A motherless maid of Province Town is 
robbed of her father, a fisherman, when a British 
vessel captures him to use as a guide into Bos- 
ton harbor during Revolutionary War days. 

Little Anne is taunted for her father’s sup- 
posed desertion and spying, yet we cannot but 
feel loving sympathy for the loval child, just as 
her foster-parents cherished for her. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


BETTY’S HAPPY YEAR. 
By Caroryn WELLS. 

This story of Betty is one of the pleasantest 
things Miss Wells has done. Beginning with 
“A Thanksgiving Guest,” the chapters cover 
Retty’s Christmas, her term at boarding school, 
her Valentine day, her Fourth of July, and her 
holiday, winding up with “A Labor Day Lunch- 
eon” and “A Lucky Penny.” Girls of fourteen 
and sixteen or thereabouts will delight in Betty 
and enjoy living over with her this happy vear. 

The Century Company. 


BOB’S HILL BRAVES, THE. 
By CHaries Prerce Burton. 
A continuation of a popular series of boys’ 


books for readers of from twelve to sixteen 
years. Henry Holt & Ca. 





BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
AEROPLANES, THE. 
By Francis A. Coins. 

A volume that tells how to build and _ fly 
model airships, and supplies in a form easily 
understood by youngsters a history of the evo- 
lution of the flying-machine. Diagrams are 
given, and the interest is enhanced by illustra- 
tions from photographs. 

The Century Company 


BOYS’ NAPOLEON. THE. 
By H. F. B. WHEELER. 

A retelling of the life story of the great 
Buonaparte, arranged for juvenile readers. It 
will make a splendid introductory history. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN: A STORY 
OF SCHOOL AND FOOTBALL. 
By AtpEN ArtTHUR KNIPE. 

This starts off with an exciting game of foot- 
ball. The story then develops around the vari- 
ous events that enter into the work and training 
of a school eleven. Incidentally, much valuable 
information about the game is introduced, 
though the thread of story is strong enough to 
keep the interest intense. Boys of from eleven 
to fourteen years will especially enjoy this vol- 
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ume; which contains a rather less appeal for 


girls. 


Harper & Brothers. 
CLIF STIRLING. 


By Ginpert Parren. 

\ new issue in the “Clif Stirling” series. Clif 
is captain of a baseball team, and his story has 
all the interest that attaches to a live, quick- 
moving tale of baseball exploits. 

David McKay. 


CRASHAW BROTHERS, THE. 
By ArrHur Stanwoop Pier. 

This once again portrays schoolboy life at 
St. Timothy's. Two brothers—star athletes— 
play football on opposing teams, row against 
each other, and do many other things. Their 
attitude one toward the other is ideal, and shows 
what clean, manly boys are capable of. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


FAIRY CHANGELING, THE. 
By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
\ practical flower and fairy play for children, 
with drawings by Fanny Cory that give sugges- 
tions for the costumes. 


Richard G. Badger. 


FINELLA IN FAIRYLAND. 
By Demerra KENNETH Brown. 

\ sweet little tale of a small girl who was 
naughty, who pulled off butterflies’ wings and 
spoiled flowers. The fairies teach her a lesson 
by carrying her off to Fairyland to see the sick 
fairies who as flowers and butterflies have suf- 
fered at her hands. It is a tale tenderly told 
and daintily illustrated. 

THloughton Miflin Company. 


FROLICS AT FAIRMOUNT. 
By Frra Anruony BAKER. 

The Girls at Fairmount found a host of ad- 
miring young readers, and this further story 
of their doings will continue to please. Fair- 
mount is a finishing school, and the new story 
deals with the social side of the life of the. 
school. A romance is introduced, which has its 
culmination in the marriage of one of the girls 
to a young army officer, 

Little, Brown & Co. 


FUGITIVE FRESHMAN, THE. 
By Ratpu D. Pane. 

An excellent story for boys who are almost 
young men. Good reading as a college tale, and 
appealing in its human interest. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HARPER’S BOOK OF LITTLE PLAYS. 
By MapaLene D. Barnum. 

A collection of six plays, arranged for chil- 
dren of from ten to twelve years, designed 
principally for school production. The plays 
are by John Kendrick Bangs, Margaret Briscoe, 
Caroline Creevey, Margaret E. Sangster and 
others. They include “The Frog Fairy,” “The 
Revolt of the Holidays,” “The Ninepin Club,” 
“Familiar Quotations,” “The Tables Turned,” 
and “A Thanksgiving Dream.” 

Harper & Brothers. 
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HERO-MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE 
BRITISH RACE. 

A volume of hero tales that illustrate the 
national characteristics of the British race. They 
are selected from legends for the most part, 
from the stories of Beowulf, of Constantine, ot 
Howard the Halt, of Roland, of Cuchulain, of 
Sir Gawayne, of Robin Hood and of Hereward. 
They are simply told, so that old and young 
readers alike may appreciate them. The many 
illustrations are from famous pictures. 

T. Y. Crowell & 


HERO TALES OF THE FAR NORTH. 
By Jacon A. Ruts. 

Mr. Riis dedicates this “book of dead heroes” 
to his “living hero, Theodore Roosevelt.” In 
effect, it is a volume of Northern folk tales, 
put into a new form and ‘issued in a manner 
likely to recommend it to the schools. Mr. Riis 
thinks that in America these tales of heroes 
whose people are now—many of them—United 
States citizens, ought to be appreciated; he be- 
lieves more attention should be given’ them. 
Some of the heroes are Hans Egede, the Apos- 
tle to Greenland; Absalon, Warrior Bishop of 
the North; King Valdemar; Christian IV; 
Gustav Adolf, the Snow-King; Carl Linne, King 
of the Flowers, and Niels Finsen, the Wolf- 
Slayer. The Macmillan Company. 


HOUSE IN THE WOOD, THE. 

A volume of old and favorite fairy tales, such 
as “The Brave Little Tailor,’ “The Table, the 
\ss and the Cudgel,” “Red Jacket.” “The 
Straw, the Coal and the Bean,” and “Snow- 
White and Rose-Red.” A large number of il- 
lustrations by Leslie Brooke help to make this 
a most attractive nursery book. The full-page 
plates are in color and almost every page of 
text has its pen sketch. 


Co. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 
IN LINE OF DUTY. 


3y RicHMOND Pearson Hopson. 

A boys’ story by Captain Hobson. It is full 
of patriotic feeling and appeal, and is delight- 
fully fresh and entertaining. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


JACK COLLERTON’S ENGINE. 
$y Horiis Goprrey. 

The story of a boy aviator who comes into 
contact with European intrigue through his ef- 
fort to enter his father’s airship engine in a 
foreign contest. Jack’s adventures are thrilling, 
and incidentally there is some excellent airship 
information afforded. Little, Brown & Co. 


KINGSFORD, QUARTER. 
By Ratpn Henry Barsour. 

A stirring tale of college football, with a 
clean young American atmosphere and a spirited 
mode of narration. Mr. Barbour’s books never 
fail to please the boys. 

The Century Company. 


KNIGHTHOOD IN GERM 
AND FLOWER. 
By Joun Harrincton Cox. 
This book takes the Anglo-Saxon epic, Beo- 
wulf, and the tale of Sir Gawain and the Green 
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Knight from the Arthurian Cycle, and puts them 
into a form suitable for school use. The adap- 
tations have been made directly from the origi- 
nals, and a high note of scholarship is sustained 
in spite of the simplified form. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


LAKERIM CRUISE, THE. 
By Rupert HucHEs. 

A new volume in the “Lakerim” series; stories 
that have helped to make “St. Nicholas” enter- 
taining. ‘The illustrations are by C. M. Relyea. 

The Century Company. 


LIGHT HORSE HARRY’S LEGION. 
By Everett T. TomMiinson. 
A historical tale for boys, rapid, inspiring, 
as Mr. Tomlinson’s books are wont to be 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MARTIN HYDE. 
By JoHN MASEFIELD, 

A historical tale for boys of from ten to 
fourteen. Martin Hyde is the Duke’s messen- 
ger, and he is a boy who lived in England in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. His 
adventures in war and peace are extremely en- 
tertaining. Little, Brown & Co. 


MY FARM FRIENDS. 
NURSERY RHYMES AND FAIRY 
TALES. 

Two of “Aunt Louisa’s Model Painting 
Books,” colored pictures with duplicates in line 
work that can be used for painting purposes. 
Excellent kindergarten books, either for water- 
color work or crayons. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


NEW BOY AT HILLTOP, THE. 
By RatpH Henry Barsour. 
Stories of school life in Mr. Barbour’s usual 
spirited style. The book devotes a good deal of 
space to baseball. D. Appleton & Co. 


NEW TESTAMENT ALPHABET. 
By H. L. and G. W. MacDonacp. 

An alphabet book jin rhyme. Each letter 
stands for some person in the New Testament, 
and each verse is printed on a charmingly dec- 
orated page with a full-page picture opposite. 
Quite unique as a juvenile and far more artistic 
than most children’s books, 

James Pott & Co. 


NURSERY A B C, THE. 

One of “Aunt Louisa’s Playtime Toy Books.” 
This is an alphabet book in rhyme, with large 
colored pictures. The leaves are mounted on 
linen, making the book untearable. 

Frederick Warne & Co. 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. 
By THornton W. Burcess. 
Short animal stories in which small animals 
and the winds are personified. The book con+ 
tains a good deal of splendid information 


worked into the story form. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


PATTY’S SUCCESS. 
By Carotyn WELLS. 
The “Patty” books have made hosts of 
friends, and girls everywhere will welcome the 
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news of this latest volume devoted to Patty’s 
career, Patty is grown up now, but she is her 
same old lovable self. 


Dodd, Mead & LO. 


RAINY DAY PASTIMES FOR 
CHILDREN. 
By Baroness LoutsE von Paco. 

A wonderfully unique book which will prove 
a boon to mothers as well as to kindergarten 
teachers, inasmuch as it describes in detail in- 
numerable means of instructing and entertain- 
ing children from four years of age upward. 

The many chapters cover directions for 
stringing beads, straw work, paper mosaic, stick 
and ring work, embroidery on paper, and sten- 
cilling, besides paper cutting, folding and weav- 
ing, thence to the application of these amuse- 
ments to the making of lamp shades and 
various home decorations. 

The minute details of each step and the two 
hundred and fifty illustrations enhance the value 
of the book, making it a desirable publication 
for youths and adults. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


RANGE AND TRAIL. 
By Epwin L. Sasin. 

A continuation of the thrilling incidents relat- 
ing to the “Bar B Boys,’ which will tend to 
endear the author to the youthful readers who 
hunger for adventure. Life in the open among 
men who appear to thirst for battle and the 
details of night watches in Indian-peopled lands 
are necessarily exciting, and we feel the enthu- 
siasm which abounds in the breasts of the many 
characters. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


RED MAGIC BOOK, THE. 
By Emitig Benson Knipe and ALDEN ARTHUR 
KNIPE. 

Funny verses, with drawings. A red celluloid 
leaflet which is made to fit each page changes 
the pictures from the originals to those de- 
scribed in the verses. A very entertaining 
device that will excite the interest of the little 
folks. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


RIFLEMEN OF THE OHIO, THE. 
By JosEpH A. ALTSHELER. 
A true Indian and pioneer tale, with the real 
“Daniel Boone” spirit in it. A most instructive 
as well as most interesting book for boys. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


SCIENCE AT HOME. 
3y T Baron RUSSELL. 

A book of simple experiments for young 
people, including balancing tricks, directions for 
“playing with fire,” experiments with water, and 
various other amusements to be derived from 
an application of scientific principles to every- 


day things. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


SIDNEY: HER SENIOR YEAR. 
By ANNA CuHapINn Ray. 
Still another of these popular tales of Smith 
College, in which Sidney and Janet and Day 
and all the rest of their friends reappear. One 
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of the important events of the book is Com- 
mence Day, which also marks the culmina- 
tion of several interesting love affairs, 

Little, Brown & Co. 


STORIES OF THE MEREHUNES. 
Collected and translated by THomas G. THRuM. 
Thirty-eight pages—with a picture between 
every three or four pages—of Hawaiian folk 
tales The book is somewhat elaborately dec- 
orated for its size and contents, but the half- 


tones from photographs are unique. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


UNDER THE WINDOW. 
MARIGOLD GARDEN. 
By Kate GREENAWAY. 

Two of the famous Kate Greenaway books 
to make the children happy at Christmas time 
and after. No writer or illustrator has sur- 
passed Miss Greenaway in the matter of inter- 
pretations of child life. Her exquisite pictures 
and her quaint drawings are of the very essence 
of things delightful. 

Frederick Warne & Co. 


THAT FRESHMAN. 
By CuHristTiNA CATREVAS. 

A charmingly fresh and sprightly narrative 
of college life, taking a group of fun-loving, 
generous-hearted girls through all the adven- 
tures of a school career. The illustrations are 
in keeping with the splendid spirit and high 
good humor of the story. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
TWO BOYS IN THE TROPICS. 


3y Enisa HaALpEMAN FIGYELMEssy. 

A rather serious story, written especially for 
boys. Two youngsters go to South America in 
a small sailboat and they meet with almost 
every kind of adventure. Coming into contact 
with strange animals and peculiar peoples, see- 
ing many unusual sights, they gain a great deal 
of useful general knowledge and concrete infor- 
mation about the tropics. The author was in 
South America for a long time, and her pictures 
are reliable in every detail. 


The Macmillan Company. 


WHY? 
Verse and Pictures by JoHn Rae. 
A rather absurd juvenile, in which things are 
reversed and a mirror provided by the use of 
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which the reversed type and drawings may be 

read. In each case there is a question asked, 

and the answer must be read by the mirror. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WIDE AWAKE GIRLS AT COLLEGE, 
THE. 
By KarHaringE Rura EL.s. 

The “Wide Awake Girls” have reached Dexter 
College, and now we hear all about their good 
times there. Christmas comes in for a rare jolli- 
fication, and Commencement has its important 
place in the book. Girls of from fifteen to 
eighteen will enjoy this story. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


WINNING HIS “Y.” 
3y RatpH Henry Barszovur. 

One of Mr. Barbour’s famous school stories 
for boys of from fifteen to about nineteen years 
of age. The whole tone of the book is athletic, 
and the characters are natural, wholesome, 
healthy young fellows who go in for sports and 
have a generally fine time, 

D. Appleton & Co. 


YOUNG GUIDE, THE. 
By CLARENCE B. BureicH. 

A story of two live boys in the Maine woods, 
the third volume in the “Norman Carver” series. 
It gives a splendid view of camp life in the 
hunting season, with fiction in the form of ad- 
ventures founded on fact. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


YOUNG PRIVATEERSMAN, THE. 

By Wititam O. StevENs AND McKee Barctray. 
A boys’ tale that is founded on historic fact, 

certain exploits of privateers being here adapted 

to an up-to-date story with an American atmos- 

phere. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


YOUNG RAILROADERS, THE. 
By FE. Lovett, Coomess. 

This is subtitled “Tales of Adventure and 
Ingenuity.” There are stories of “One Kind of 
Wireless,” “An Electrical Detective,” “A Run- 
away Train,” “Professor Click, Mind Reader,” 
“The Defense of the Viaduct.” Altogether it 
makes a big, exciting story, in which pluck 
plays an important part, and American grit wins 
its way. 


The Century Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK, 
THE. 5671. 
Edited by Hernert FrRIEDENWALD. 
This takes the form of a defense of the immi- 
grant. It is the usual annual issue. 
Jewish Publication Society. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES AND 
STATE PAPERS. 
By Wituram Howarp Tart. 

The second volume of Mr. Taft’s addresses. 
It covers the period from his nomination to 
the end of his thirteen-thousand-mile tour of the 
country. It includes the inaugural address, the 
Grover Cleveland memorial address, an address 





on “The Negro and the South,” an address on 
the Postal Savings Bank, one on corporation 
and income taxes, one on conservation, and a 
large number of others, bringing the addresses 
down to February 23, rgIo, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING. 
By ComMANDER E. P. SratHam. 

This is not, the author states in his preface, 
a history of privateering. It is a collection of 
stories that relate incidents and adventures in 
privateering, and, while they are told in as in- 
teresting a way as possible, the aim has been to 
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found them upon authentic facts. Among the 
tales given are: “The Amity and the Spaniards,” 
‘William Dampier,” “Woodes Rogers,” “Cap- 
tain Death, of the Terrible,’ “Jean Bart,” “Cap- 
tain Barney,” “The Princess Royal Packet” and 
“The Affair of the Bonaparte.” The book is 





illustrated with eight full-page pictures. 
James Pott & Co. 





EARLY ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
Collected by Watrer W. SKEAT. 

These are chiefly of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, gathered from all available 
sources. There are quotations from Layamon’s 
Brut, the Ancren Riwle, the Proverbs of Alfred, 
King Alisaunder, the proverbs of Hending, 
Piers Plowman, the works of Chaucer, and 
the writings of John Wyclif. 

Oxford University Press. 


FORERUNNERS OF DANTE, THE. 
Edited by A. J. Butter. 

A selection from Italian poetry before 1300. 
\ scholarly preface introduces the whole sub 
ject, and among the poets whose works are pre- 
sented are Notaro Giacomo, Jacopo d’ Aquino, 


Galletto di Pisa, Messer Osmano, Bonaguinta 
da Lucca, Oresto da Bologna and Cino da Pis- 
toia. The book is thoroughly equipped with 
notes. 


Oxford University Press. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY 
AND PARTY ORGANIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, THE. 
By Simeon D. Fess. 
This book discusses the problems of popular 


government, and traces the struggle between 
national parties through the historic events 
directly resulting from these differences. The 


growth of parties comes in for a succinct but 
lucid treatment, and the whole work is put in 
such a way as to be valuable for use in schools, 
colleges, and among general readers. 


Ginn & Co. 


LITTLE MR, THIMBLEFINGER 
STORIES. 
3y Jorn CHANDLER Harris. 

A new issve in the “Riverside Literature” 
series, presenting some of Harris’ most enter- 
teining tales arranged for school readings. 
Oliver Herford made the drawings for the illus- 
trations, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


NATURE STUDY. 
By Horace H. CumMMINGs. 

A schoolbook for higher grammar grades, 
designed especially for the sixth, seventh and 
cighth grades. 

American Book Company. 


NEW AND PROGRESSIVE STUDY 
OF FRENCH VERBS. 
By Puiippe pE LA ROCHELLE. 
A second edition of a valuable manual on 
French verbs, with idiomatic expressions ia 
French and English. 


Frank William Kane. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RANCHMAN. 
By Epcar BEECHER Bronson. 

A new, revised edition of an earlier book, 
with new material added and many illustrations. 
Mr. Bronson ts one of the most delightful writ- 
ers of the West that we have, and his /n Closed 
Territory anticipated in many ways Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book on Africa. A. C. McClurg & Co. 






IONAL 





PARENT AND CHILD. 
By Str Oniver Lopce. 

A treatise on the moral and religious educa- 
tion of children, put briefly and to the point. It 
takes up “Child Nature,” “Parental Influence,’ 
the “Imparting of Knowledge” and the “Prepa- 
ration for Life, Science, Literature and Re- 
ligion.” Sir Oliver understands child psychology 
as a scientist; his suggestions will be of great 
value to perplexed parents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


TWELVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 

POETRY AND PROSE. 

Selected and Edited by ALpHoNnso GERALD 
NEWCOMB AND ALIcE E. ANDREWS. 

An excellent school compilation of favorite 
poems, and other selections. It begins 
with Beowulf and comes down to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. It covers fully the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the Anglo-Norman period, the Age of 
Chaucer, the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth 
Centuries, the Elizabethan Age, the Seventeenth 
Century, the Eighteenth Century, the Romantic 
Revival, and the Victorian Age. It is a large 
book of some seven hundred and fifty pages, 
with an introduction and an index, the type 
clear, and the arrangement excellent. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION, A. 
By JAkos SCHIPPER. 

The Professor of English Philology in the 
University of Vienna put out some twenty years 
ago a three-volume work on Englische Metrik. 
He later issued an abridged edition of this 
under the title, Grundriss der englischen Metrik 
(1895). This latter book is now issued in an 
English translation, which is a close rendering 
of the German book. ‘The scope of the book is 


essays 


wide. Book I treats of “The Line ;” Book II of 
“The Structure of the Stanza;” Book I considers 
ket aig . Baer a ie 
“The Native Metre,” and “Foreign Metres; 


Book II goes into the details of stanza building. 
There are chapters on “The Alliterative Verse 
in Old English,” “Verse Rhythm,” “Word <Ac- 
cent,” “Blank Verse,” and “The Sonnet,” besides 
many other chapters that treat fully and tech- 
nically of every kind of poetic form, with the 
relations of one to the other. There is no book 
in English that covers so fully in such a small 
space the whole subject of English versification, 
and both as an advanced textbook and as a 
work of reference this volume will prove 1n- 
valuable. Oxford University Press. 


TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, THE. 
This is the “Hudson” edition of Shakespeare, 
newly edited and revised by Ebenezer Charlton 
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Black, of Glasgow. It is, as was-the original 
“Hudson,” a school edition, but the notes are 
prepared according to the latest acquired 
knowledge and arranged in the most up-to-date 
and practical fashion, Ginn & Co. 


STORY OF OLD FRANCE, THE. 
By H. A. Guerser. 
A historical reader for the upper grammar 
grades, relating in a brief way the story of 
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France from the earliest times to the death of 
Louis XTV. 


American Book Company. 


PRIMER OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING, A. 
By Wiiitam S. B. Dana. 
A textbook for voung students, giving a 
progressive series of drawing-board problems. 


William T. Comstock Company. 


ART BOOKS 





ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By W. M. Frinvers Petre. 

A new issue in the “World of Art” series, a 
handbook intended to aid in the understanding 
of Egyptian art. with illustrations selected for 
that purpose. The points covered include statu- 
ary, painting and drawing, jewelry, metal work, 
pottery, woodwork, ivory working, plaster and 
stucco, and clothing. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 
By Grorck Crincn. 

This hook—a large and handsome volume, 
with a hundred and _ thirtv-one illustrations— 
covers the subject of English costume from pre- 
historic times to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The author does not aim to be exhaustive, 
but he does aim to give all the important facts, 





TRAVEL. AND 


ELBA AND ELSEWHERE. 
By Don C. Srtrz. 

An entertaining little book of travel, written 
from an individual point of view, the whole 
thing put tersely and vividly, without unnecessary 
or undesirable details. The author is clever at 
caricature. and each page has its thumb-nail 
sketch, many of them immensely amusing. 


Harper & Brothers. 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL 
PALACES. CANTERBURY. 
Edited by R. S. Rarr. 

One of a series of important ecclesiastical and 
historical works. Contributors to the present 
volume include Caroline Morewood, Valentina 
Hawtrev. Charlotte Calthrop and Eveline Wood- 
cock. The book is a large octavo, finely bound 
and illustrated, giving a complete account of the 
palace at Canterbury, of events that happened 
there, and of its relation to important episodes 
in the history of the centuries. 

James Pott & Co. 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By Eta C. SyKEs. 
The purpose of this book, which is the result 
of two visits to Persia, aims to present a popu- 





the larger share of attention being given the 
everyday garb and usual wear of the people of 
the past centuries, reserving less space for the 
garments of office and ceremonial. The chapter 
headings give a good idea of the scope of the 
work: “Prehistoric Costume;” “Romano-British 
and Anglo-Saxon Costume;” “Norman Cos- 
tume;” the costumes of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; “Medieval and Later Gar- 
ments;” “Military Costume:” “Monastic, Aca- 
demic and Legal Costume;” “Coronation and 
Parliamentarv Robes,” and “Robes of the Orders 
of Chivalry.” The illustrations are from old 
brasses, sepulchres, monuments, paintings, and 
photographs made direct. This is a compre- 
hensive volume that will be of great value to 
readers interested in its subject. 


A. c. McClurg & Co. 


DESCRIPTION 





lar account of the country and its inhabitants. 
At the same time the author aims to achieve 
accuracy, and to that end she has been most 
careful in her details. She devotes one chapter 
to a bird’s-eve view of the history of Persia: 
writes a chapter on the Shah and the govern- 
ment: takes up the religions of the land; the 
Persian woman; the flora and fauna; sports and 
amusements; Persian poets; arts and crafts; and 
superstition and medicine. The book is well 
illustrated from photographs, and is made in a 
way to please the reader of good taste. 


The Macmillan Company. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF 
OLD LONDON. 
By CHartEs AND Marte HEMSTREET. 

A compact little volume of interesting para- 
graphs that describe various old spots of historic 
and literary interest in London. The arrange- 
ment puts places in consecutive order, so that 
the traveler may reach them with the least pos- 
sible waste of time and energy. Twelve special 
photographs by W. J. Roberts give the book a 
series of really excellent illustrations. 


James Pott & Co. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 





GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA. 
By Detos F. Witcox. 
The valuable “Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology” has a new addition in 
Great Cities in America, written by an expert 


student of municipal problems and an officer of 
the Public Service Commission of New York. 
Six cities are here uescribed—Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Boston. The discussion takes up the essentials 
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of government and certain sociological aspects 
of the cities naturally involved in such a com- 
parative review. The tenor is depressing in the 
main, but not without points for optimistic de- 
parture. It is interesting to see how very 
different in many respects six leading American 
cities can be. Philadelphia is rated as the most 
politically degraded, while she prides herself 
most on her general respectability and religious 
philanthropy. ; 

This book is a revised form of a work written 
originally for publication in Germany. It is 
stocked with facts and figures, yet not so for- 
mally presented as to give it a forbidding aspect 
to the non-scientific reader. The average Amer- 
ican citizen needs this sort of information con- 
veniently and readably put. 

The Macmillan Company. 


SOCIALISM AND SUPERIOR BRAINS. 
3v BERNARD SHAW. 

A clever little book, of course, of the “Fabian 
Socialist” series, in) which Mr. Shaw replies 
to an anti-Socialist letter of Mr. Mallock, ar- 
raigning Mr. Keir Hardie for ignorance of 
political economy. Bernard Shaw is a skilled 
and vigorous master of discussion, and so far as 
he goes in this particular controversy he handles 
his anti-Socialist antagonist without gloves. The 
main issue is on the question of relative ability 
in its relation to the distribution to wealth 
earned and unearned. Mr. Shaw makes illumi- 
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nating comparisons showing how fallacious the 
popular ideas of ability and its awards often are 
John Lane Compan) 


SOCIALISTIC FALLACIES. 
3v Yves Guyor. 

An English book, setting out to demolish 
Socialism by an overwhelming array of facts, 
Jargely statistical. The book opens with an ac 
count of all the famous communistic experiments 
from Plato’s Romance down to certain Amer 
ican ventures. It then proceeds to consider 
various Socialistic theories anticipating the great 
movement of Marx and Engels. Next follow 
discussions of the modern aspects of capital and 
industry, class wars, labor unions, democracy, 
and finally the conclusion that Socialism is a 
policy of spoliation and tyranny, of contempt for 
law, and of the destruction of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. It charges upon Socialism just 
that which Socialism professes to oppose—class 
tule and class war. The author is uncompro 
mising. He deprecates the evil that has been 
done by going part way with the Socialists, and 
by making concessions to them and their doc- 
trines. The book is a laborious gathering of 
the numerical conditions of various nations and 
a searching arraignment of conflicting Socialistic 
views and theories. Marx is full of obscurities, 
incoherences and contradictions, and out of their 
own mouths the Socialist leaders are shown to 
convict and repudiate themselves and each other 

The Macmillan Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILDING YOUR BOY. 
By Kennetu H. Wayne. 

Rules as to how to build a bov and also how 
not to build him—a sane, intelligent discussion 
of a very important subject. Some of the chap- 
ters are headed: “Pride and Responsibility,” “Be 
the Chum of Your Boy,” “Put a Boy on His 
Honor,” “Kindliness versus Coercion,” “Do Not 
Nag at Your Boy.” “Choice of Life Work,” and 
“Handcraft and Headcraft.” 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CARE AND TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN, THE. 
By Le Granp Kerr. 

This is a handbook that ought to be in every 
family. It takes the place of the old “family 
doctor” book that in generations gone by has 
worked many an ill despite the good intentions 
of those who followed its directions. Dr, Kerr 
goes a step or two beyond the medical book’s 
natural scope, and advances a system of child 
training. mental and moral. It is a most useful 
book of suggestions, sufficiently concise to be 
practical and clear enough to be used without 
commentaries. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
CHAUNCEY GILES YEAR BOOK, THE. 


A compilation of quotations—one for each day 
in the year—selected from the writings of a 
good old preacher. The book is, naturally, one 
of religious thought throughout. 

J, B. Lippincott Company. 


CUPID’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
By Jonn Crem Cray AND Oriver Herrorp. 
A silly little book of absurd drawings and 
sentimental paragraphs. It is always a question 
how far a book like this may go and remain 
within the bounds of good taste. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


ELWELL ON AUCTION BRIDGE. 
3y J. B. Exwete. 

The official handbook, setting forth the prin- 
ciples, rules and laws—stated, explained and 
illustrated—of auction bridge. Neatly printed 
and substantially bound, a book of practical uses. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


FIGHT FOR CONSERVATION, THE. 
By Grrrorp PINCHOT. 

The sensation which the dismissal of Gifford 
Pinchot created some months ago gives added 
interest to his spirited little book. Every Amer- 
ican ought to read this book, not because Pinchot 
wrote it, but because cof its commanding import 
to the welfare of every citizen living or yet to 
live in this country. The “conservation” policy 
originated by President Roosevelt and Mr. Pin- 
chot is revolutionizing the thought of the nation. 
It stands for three essential principles—develop- 
ment, prevention of waste, development and 
preservation for the good of the many instead 
of for the favored few. With these basal prin- 
ciples in view, the book goes rapidly into the de- 
tail of forest conservation, water power and 
waterways, mineral resources, etc, It shows how 
the home-maker is the ideal citizen, it enlarges 
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the view of patriotism, stimulates public spirit, 
deprecates the alliance of business and politics, 
makes the fundamental issue moral, and calls 
for the influence of women and children in the 
great crusade. The book reads easily and ap- 
peals to minds of all grades. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


FOUR HUNDRED GOOD STORIES. 
Collected by Roserr Rupp WHirtnc. 

A coilection of anecdotes that will appeal to 
the after-dinner speaker. They have been culled 
from many sources, and are indexed in a way 
convenient for ready reference. For the most 
part the selections are peculiarly unhackneyed, 
and are therefore especially welcome, since 
stories such as these—brief and poignantly 


witty—are anything but easy to find. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 


GASTON DE LATOUR. 
3y WaLter PATer. 
Another volume in the Library Edition of 
Pater’s works, which will soon be completed. 
The Macmillan Company. 


HEALTHFUL ART OF DANCING, THE. 
By Luruer H. Gutick. 

Dr. Gulick makes a plea for dancing from the 
physician’s point of view of health. He reviews 
folk-dancing as the ancients practiced it; he dis- 
cusses these dances with reference to their 
revival in the public schools. The text is illumi- 
nated by pictures of many kinds, 

Doubleday, Page 


HOME-MAKING COOK BOOK. 
By Mrs. Mary McNamara WILKINSON. 

A cookbook for the rich, the poor, the sick, 
and the well. It attempts to effect a reform 
from the old, wasteful methods to the saving, 
scientific and nourishing ones, It takes up thirty- 
two subjects, providing a long list of recipes and 
including specie il information concerning buying, 
the care of the kitchen, good health, and special 
menus. iV. B Conkey Company. 


HYGIENE FOR MOTHER AND CHILD. 
By Francis H. MacCarruy. 

This is a manual for mothers and nurses, in- 
cluding hygiene for prospective mothers and 
directions of a practical kind for the care and 
feeding of children, prepared by an attending 
physician in the Children’s Department of the 
Massachusetts Homoeopathic Hospital. 

The book takes up “Symptoms and Duration 
of Pregnancy;” “The Hygiene of Pregnancy ;” 
“Disorders of Pregnancy;” “Preliminary Prep- 
arations for Confinement;” “The Healthy 
Child;” “Growth and Development;” “The 
Care of the Baby;” “The Baby’s Clothing ;” 
“The Feeding of Infants;” “The Feeding of 
Older Children;” “Education and Training;” 
“Accidents: First Aid to the Injured.” 

Harper & Brothers. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 
3y WALTER PATER. 

Another volume in the new library edition of 
Pater. Excellent typographically and bound in 
a substantial and artistic way. 

The Macmillan Company. 
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JOURNEY BOOK, THE. 
By DeWrrr Cuinton FAtts. 
Amusing rhymes of a journey through the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England and 
other places. The pictures are quite absurd, and 
both children and grown folks will be inspired 
to laughter by their very ridiculousness. 
The Century Company. 


LURE OF THE ANTIQUE, THE. 
By Watrer A. Dyer. 

A book of ready reference for collectors of old 
furniture, china, mirrors, candlesticks, silver- 
ware, pewter, glassware, copper, clocks, and 
other househo!d furnishings ot early America. 
Among the things listed and described are: “Old 
Chairs in Modern Houses,” “Four-poster Bed- 
steads,” “Wedgwood Pottery,” “Luster Ware,” 
“Bohemian Glassware,” “Sheffield Plate” and 
“Old Brass and Copper Utensils.” There are 
more than eighty illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs. The work is done in an interest- 
ing as well as accurate way, and the book will 
recommend itself to amateur collectors as being 
unique in its field and complete in its material. 

The Century Company. 


MAD SHEPHERDS. 
By L. P. Jacks. 

This book, by an Oxford professor who is 
also editor of the “Hibbert Journal,” is a group 
of character studies, very English, but, to the 
present reviewer, not very interesting. It is, 
perhaps, as the “London Times” thinks, full of 
the spirit of poetry; but how “Truth” can think 
it masterly and fascinating is not apparent. The 
effort to be humorous is decidedly an effort and 
the humor is generally heavy and wooden. That 
there is insight to human nature is not disputed, 
and occasionally the portraiture is spiritually 
suggestive. Between the lines sometimes lies 
depth of meaning, but the book has no luring, 
leading power—to at least one American reader. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS. 
By Gipert H. Trarron. 

This author was impressed with the desira- 
bility of bringing birds around the home. So 
he set out to study and experiment. He acknowl- 
edges an indebtedness to “Bird Lore,” and to 
several naturalists for much of his information. 
He writes a brief essay on “The Need and 
Value of Attracting Birds,” and then proceeds 
to take up “Nesting Houses,” “Drinking and 
Bathing Houses,” “Bird Protection in Schools” 
and “Bird Photography.” The book is abun- 
dantly illustrated from photographs. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PRETTY GIRL PAPERS, THE. 
By Emma E. WALKER. 

These are reprinted from the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” They take up: “Feminine Odors,” 
“What Girls Wear,” “Girls Who Come to Pieces 
in Public,” “Crushes Among Girls,” “Christmas 
Joy That the Girl Can Give,” “A Little Talk 
About Marriage,” “If You Would Be a Healthy 
Bride,” and kindred themes. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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QUERCUS ALBA. 
By Witt LILurpripce. 

The story of the life of a white oak, the 
“veteran,” as Mr. Lillibridge puts it, “of the 
Ozarks.” <A tender Nature tale, rich in interpre- 
tative value, and exquisitely written. The book 
is tastefully printed and bound, and comes in a 
box for holiday purposes. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


SKETCHES FROM THE KAREN HILLS. 
By Atonzo BUNKER. 

From a sociological as well as from a relig- 
ious point of view the story of “Soo Thah,” is- 
sued some years ago, was as interesting as the 
remaking of the Koreans, It is the story 
ot the Karens of Burma. By the same 
author—a missionary of forty years’ labor 
among the wild hill tribes of Burma—we now 
have a book of sketches of that same people in 
various aspects, personal, domestic, religious. 
Here are informing chapters of adventure with 
wild beasts and reptiles, graphic pictures of 
witches, perils and pleasures, homely scenes, 
conquests of difficulties with Nature and with 
people, and the sweet naturalness of little chil- 
dren living in heathen darkness. This book is 
written in an easy, unaffected style that not 
only holds the reader but wins him to an ad- 
miration for the faithful author who has 
wrought so wondrously, yet so modestly, under 
circumstances which to most persons would be 
insufferable, F, H. Revell Company. 


SOLILOQUIES OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE, THE. 

Translated by Rose ELizaABerH CLEVELAND. 

Miss Cleveland, the sister of the late Grover 
Cleveland, has made the first adequate transla- 
tion of St. Augustine’s soliloquies in English. 
She adds notes and a scholarly introduction to 
her splendidly prepared text, with the result 
that this is one of the worthiest books in the 
field of translations that has recently appeared. 
The aim has been to present a clearer picture of 
the old Latin ecclesiastic, “the first modern 
man,” as he has been called, and in this aim the 
author has succeeded admirably. 


Little, 


SONG OF SONGS, THE. 
By Witu1am A. QUAYLE. 

A sympathetic and deeply appreciative inter- 
pretation of Solomon’s Song, with notes on vari- 
ous special editions. Mr. Quayle analyzes the 
wonderful old song carefully, then explains it 
in the light of the best criticism. 

Eaton and Mains. 


SONNETS TO A LOVER. 
By Myrtie REeEp, 

Mrs. McCullough has collected, in a very 
dainty gift volume, a number of sonnets written 
from time to time, and now arranged in the 
form of a sonnet sequence. ‘The book is dedi- 
cated to her husband, and the tone of the poems 
is, as usual, the brightly optimistic tone that one 
associates with everything Myrtle Reed writes. 
There are forty-five sonnets in all, rich in heart 
feeling and fragrant with imagination. Their 


Brown & Co. 
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form is excellent, as one would expect from a 
writer who is ever careful of her mode of ex- 
pression. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH SOUSA. 
By JoHNnN Puuip Sousa. 

A year-book composed of excerpts from the 
writings and the music of the March King. The 
idea is original and clever, and incidentally we 
are afforded a delightfully clear picture of the 
personality and career of a man who has risen 
from the people to become a leader in the world 
of music, enjoying a popularity such as few 
have enjoyed, T. Y, Crowell & Co. 


WEST POINT—ITS GLAMOUR AND 
ITS GRIND. 
By Caprain Harotp HAMMOND. 

An interesting study, written in a breezy, un- 
conventional way, of West Point. It deseribes 
student life, with its routine and its recreation, 
and any boy contemplating a West Point course 
will find here a valuable mine of information. 
Interested lay readers will also discover in this 
a most readable volume. Cupples & Leon. 


WHY OF THE WILL, THE. 
3y P. W. Van Peyma. 

The “unity of the universe” is the author’s 
“why of the will.” The interrelation of all 
created things moving in harmony toward the 
Creator’s end necessitates the thought of unity, 
and this necessitates the reduction of the 
human will to a mere name for the preponder- 
ance of forces—physical or mental or spiritual. 
There is nothing new in this conception of de- 
terminism, as Dr. Van Peyma seems to think 
there is. He is not the first to hold that “will 
is no entity,” but merely the conscious decision. 
But, like some other mechanists, he is up against 
the paradox of admitting that good agencies 
promote harmony, and bad agencies discord, 
while yet contending for that unity which is 
eternal harmony. 

3elief in the freedom of the will he regards 
as a relic of an unscientific age. He rules out 
all divine interposition and supernatural won- 
ders or miracles, but holds to a benevolent God 
and admits the existence of sin and the lack of 
harmony. Thus, as we read with the author, we 
travel in a circle and with him find that we have 
arrived at nowhere, although we have had 
a pleasant mental exercise in swinging around 
the curve of argument that brings its tail into 
its own mouth. Sherman, 5 


French & Co. 
WILDERNESS PETS AT 
CAMP BUCKSHAW. 
By Epwarp Breck. 

An entertaining series of animal stories that 
tell of “Mother Bruin’s Winter;” “A Wildcat 
Hunt ;” “Loons, Frogs and Beavers;” a “Battle 
with a Sea Monster;” and “Calling the Big 
Bull Moose.” They are true stories, founded 
upon actual incidents, with one or two excep- 
tions, and Mr. Breck manages to distribute a 
good deal of interesting and useful information 
along the way. The illustrations are numerous 
and are from photographs. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 





The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,’’ etc. 


T is the consensus of opinion among 
librarians that their province is not to 
criticize books, but to select them. 
This position is taken on the sup- 
position that not only would the 
publishers resent arbitrary discrimination 
from a public institution, but that such dis- 
The crimination would only serve 

Librarian to advertise the book. The 

and consequence is that no libra- 

Criticism = tian will make known the 
reasons for barring a book from the circu- 
lating shelves. 

Yet while in a way no person may pre- 
sume to be an expert on books to such an 
extent as to standardize a library, it seems 
wrong that with all the special training 
gained by the librarian through constant 
association with books, his or her influence 
should be a silent one; that the public 
should know him or her only through a 
positive acceptance of books, rather than 
from negative opinions which result in 
rejection. Why should not a librarian, 
ex officio, turn book reviewer? 

Criticism is not an exact science, and 
nowhere is it less so than in a public 
library. Only where special knowledge is 
consulted in order to test fact, only where 
a technical treatise can be subjected to 
technical experience, may one assume an 
authoritative tone, outside the influence of 
personal feeling. The librarian cannot 
measure the shelves by the exceptional 
taste; democracy has no one level, which 
makes the selective process all the more 
difficult. 

If the librarian only feels justified, 
therefore, in directing the reading public 
indirectly, then is there not another respon- 
sibility placed upon the book reviewers of 
the daily press? The common belief is still 
uppermost in the minds of people that 
publishers who advertise in newspapers 
resent an unfavorable review, since it hurts 
the effectiveness of the advertising. There 
is only a small element of truth in this: 
neither the publisher nor the author resents 


criticism that is adequate and well 
founded. But book reviewing at the pres- 
ent is suffering from the unpreparedness 
of the reviewer. 

For it is not only necessary that a person 
be a good judge of good literature, but 
that he be so trained as to be able clearly 
and simply to give expression to his 
opinion. Even then, that opinion, while 
momentarily definite, is by no means final. 
Regarded in the light of a legitimate re- 
view rather than of a book notice, present- 
day criticism is simply an expression of the 
time. If the librarian should print upon 
her index card a quotation from such ex- 
pression, it could only be of value in the 
light of the period in which it was written. 
This is the librarian’s argument when 
asked why official criticism is not offered 
the public from the librarian’s desk. 

"he days of critical slaughter are for 
the present over. I have before me a small 
volume of Early Reviews of Great Writers 
(1780-1832). What would have happened 
to literature had the dictatorship of Jeffrey 
and Gifford persisted? Yet authorship was 
better for such spleen. Were such a method 
to be adopted to-day, journalism would 
have no chance of survival, and the aver- 
age reader would be deprived of that writ- 
ing which, though not of the best, is best 
suited to his understanding. 

The librarian, therefore, is an important 
part of the reviewer's public. Only a few 
reliable critical journals are to be had in 
America, but they never reach the popu- 
lace. In the newspaper alone can one hope 
to reach the majority who frequent the 
public library. Because of this, it seems 
to us incumbent upon the literary editors 
of the daily press to keep in close touch 
with the library, to adopt a_ selective 
process of review, even as the librarian 
adheres to a process of selection. We do 
not confuse reviewing with criticism, nor 
need book reviewers be critics. ‘The aver- 
age taste is not particular about the evo- 
lutionary character of literature: it wishes 
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to be sufficiently familiarized with the con- 
tents of a book to judge whether it will 
suit the average need, or interest the aver- 
age curiosity. ‘The most a book review 
can do is to excite talk about an author or 
his public; it is suggestive, and, if sugges- 
tive for good, then directive. All life 
depends on social contact ; and were it pos- 
sible for the book reviewer to follow each 
copy of his paper to its respective destina- 
tion, he would see wherein the power of 
the press might be powerful, though none 
the less human. ‘The literary editor should 
spend a day at the librarian s desk. 
Catttoen’e Certainly this should be 
Books ana the experience which should 
the Holiday befall every reviewer of 
Season children’s books; otherwise, 
one is liable to judge of juvenile taste from 
the standpoint of adult requirement, of 
educational theory. Unfortunately, those 
who should know most about the reading 
tastes of girls and boys are those who are 
too burdened with routine to give close 
examination to the field. There are cer- 
tain kindergartners who should so use 


their authority as to champion no pictures 


of lesser art than Caldecott, Kate Green- 
away and Walter Crane; every teacher 
should know in general something of the 
history of children’s books—a_ history 
which has Kept pace with the history of 
education, and, more significant still, with 
the mental emancipation of women. 
Every year, as the holiday season ap- 
proaches, we feel that the sound sense of 
teachers and parents should be appealed to. 
Already we are deluged with the new out- 
put, and we know that indiscriminate book 
buying is going to encourage most of the 
bright covers, timely titles and exciting 
frontispieces. Therefore, we beg of you 
to give heed. If you are a mother, we say, 
go to your library before you go to your 
book store, and consult with those in 
charge, with those who have examined the 
publishers’ announcements sufficiently to 
offer some advice. ‘There is a psychology 
of the book store, especially in the holiday 
season; judgment should precede the rush 
of Yule-tide generosity; and the librarian 
can save one hours of useless shopping. If 
you are a librarian who knows the neigh- 
borhood, arrange for an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s books, so that parents may at leisure 
examine the books they are to buy next 
day in haste. In the large cities these ex- 
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hibitions are having effect: ‘Teachers’ Col- 
lege, in New York; Pratt Institute, in 
Brooklyn ; Carnegie Library, in Pittsburg; 
Carnegie Library, in Cleveland, have all 
tested the value of such a display. 

Those who have had any experience in 
reviewing children’s books will know that 
this year’s product may very largely be 
predicted by last year’s promise. The 
series class assures a continuation of types 
of stories which depend on a trade-mark 
rather than on the excellence of the book. 
It is much more likely that the reviewer 
will find novelty among the new authors 
whose success has not forced them into 
literary ruts. With some misgivings, we 
make the confession yearly that parents 
show an astounding indifference toward 
their children’s reading. ‘They place the 
responsibility upon teachers and librarians, 
whereas cooperation among all three is 
what is needed. In advance of the holiday 
book numbers of the papers and magazines, 
we would emphasize the necessity for some 
preparation before one is able to choose 
what is best suited to the taste of this boy 
or that girl. 

There used to be an excuse 
offered by the public that it 
did not know in what way 
the library might help it, out- 
side of the mere supplying of books on 
demand. But a legitimate part of the 
librarian’s duty is to keep the public in- 
formed of the diverse activities in which 
it is engaged. If a story hour is to be 
conducted, all social institutions in the 
neighborhood concerned in the welfare of 
children must be informed. So in every 
other department there are functions 
which are effective only when performed, 
and the public must be told of their exist- 
ence. THe Book News Monruty is in 
receipt of a neat pamphlet, “Facts for the 
Public,” issued by the New York Public 
Library; it is concise and to the point. 
Two departments are therein noted, to 
which we would call special attention: the 
interbranch loan system and the traveling. 
libraries. These activities are perhaps 
doing more to spread the usefulness and 
effectiveness of the library over a wide 
area, than any other activities at present— 
they are best illustrative of the American 
library idea that the library should not 
wait for the public to come to it, but, by 
every human means, that it must reach 
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“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE” 


forth for the public. It is thus establishing 
itself as a deprovincializing element in 
\merican life. We remember once hear- 
ing Dr. Lyman Abbott apply the same 
reasoning to the influence of the American 
magazine upon rural communities. 

New York is to be congratulated upon 
the effectiveness of its interloan system; it 
turns the restricted circulation of a branch 
library into channels of adequate reference. 
The traveling library is a network of social 
inspiration ; it plays upon the whole social 
scale of a large city. Statistical evidence 
of this influence may be had at any time 
from the director. 

Librarians are by now familiar with the 
story of the little girl who asked for 
Ibsen’s 4 Doll's House be- 
cause it sounded interesting. 
Recently, publishers have 
found it necessary te change 


Misleading 
Titles 
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their book titles, because of misleading the 
public. The series known as “A Child’s 
Guide,” in two respects at least, had much 
more than juvenile appeal. A new book 
has just come to our desk which by its 
title will falsely raise the hopes of the 
professional raconteur in library circles; 
we refer to Arthur Ransome’s 4 History 
of Story-telling (Stokes), in itself an 
interesting study of the “Development of 
Narrative,” but having nothing to do with 
that art which is producing wonderful 
effect in the children’s rooms of our public 
libraries. As a critical survey of the 
genres of narrative, Mr. Ransome has pro- 
duced a readable book which is out of our 
province to criticize; but in a restricted 
it is not what its name implies. 
A great deai, if not 


sense 
What’s in a title? 
everything! 


‘**Pelleas and Melisande”’ 


(Concluded from page 172) 


she was to pursue through the forest), she 


succeeded in “melting,” so to speak, into 
the august milicu, instead of being crushed 
by it. Her interpretation of Mélisande was 
chaste, consistent, convincing, compelling ; 
and she had, by dint of infinite etfort, so 
nearly divested her support of their stage 
gait and their stage twang, that they too 
fitted fairly well into the surrounsings. 
Pelléas and Mélisande (characterized by 
some one as a sort of etherealized Paolo 
and Francesca), though widely known as 
an opera by virtue of the strange genius of 
Claude Debussy and the charming person- 
ality of Mary Garden, is relatively little 
known as a play. It was written in 1892 
and was produced in Paris the following 


year at the Bouffes-Parisiens, with Mlle. 
Menus (now married and living at Rouen) 
as Mélisande. Lugné-Poe, also, produced it 
at his Théatre de l'Oeuvre in the early days 
of that interesting theatrical experiment. 
The Saint-Wandrille performance—the in- 
comparable setting provided by the Abbey 
quite apart—was unquestionably the most 
adequate interpretation of the play which 
has yet been given, and it is sincereiy to be 
hoped that the rumor now current that 
Madame Maeterlinck is planning to visit 
America soon with a company of her own 
and to give there the Saint-Wandrille ver- 
sion of Pelléas and the Saint-Wandrille 
version of Macbeth will be verified by 
events. 








The Editor’ Postscript 


The Christmas Number 


T has been our custom to make the 
December issue of THe Book NEws 
MonruLy the largest and handsomest 

number of the year, extra-illustrated, with 


almost double the usual allowance of 
pages. The December number for this 


vear will not be an exception to this rule. 
One special item will be a rather wonder- 
ful color insert, a portrayal of “Mr. Pick- 
wick” in four colors, after a painting by 
Heath Robinson. The special author to 
be treated of is Elizabeth Robins, author of 
The Magnetic North and The Florentine 
Frame, and a distinctive Christmas feature 
will be a poem by R. Valentine Heckscher, 
entitled “The Legend of the Christmas 
Tree.” Most of the magazine will be de- 
voted to book reviews, with an illustrated 
guide for the use of the Christmas shopper, 
and an appropriately pictured article on 
“New Juveniles.’ 


Notrt.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, 
Address other communications to Tur Book News MonrHuty. 


Monruty, Philadelphia. 


orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Christmas Offers 


Early in November we shall issue the 


Book NEws MONTHLY PROSPECTUS FOR 
19tt. A copy of this—which will be in 
booklet form—will be sent, postpaid, to 


any name and address upon the receipt of 
a post-card request. The Prospectus will 
contain several Christmas offers of interest 
to subscribers, offers which will not be 
published elsewhere prior to November 25. 


So that if you wish to be in on time, you 
will get vour Prospectus early. 
How You Can Help Us Now 

In the advertising section we have 


printed a blank. Depending upon the 
loyalty of our regular subscribers, we are 
attempting to make. up an exclusive list of 
book readers to whom we can submit 
specimen copies of THe Book Nerws 
Monrtuiy. We shall be deeply grateful 
to any of our friends who will fill out and 
send us this blank. 


News 
Money 
Changes of address must be re- 
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ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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